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ANNOUNCING 


THE 

A collection of VEARS 
BETWEEN 
adapted by 

Frances T. Humphreville 


Written by well-known authors, selected and adapted 
from leading magazines, here are twelve modern tales 
that get teen-agers chuckling, reminiscing, and think- 
ing, as the plots reveal typical experiences and problems. 


Ideal for short-story units, supplementary reading for 
family-life units—but best of all—inviting fare for the 
reluctant reader, The Years Between is the newest in 
the Scott, Foresman series of easy-to-read, adapted 
moderns and classics for Grades 7-12. 


OTHER TITLES: Around the World in Eighty Days 


(Fourth- or fifth - grade Robinson Crusoe 
vocabulary) _ _ David Copperfield 
Eight Treasured Stories 


When Washington Danced 
Huckleberry Finn 

The Last of the Mohicans 
Silas Marner 

Moby Dick 

Six Great Stories 

Tom Sawyer 

Lorna Doone 

Treasure Island 


( SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 
From Around the World in Eighty Days New York 10 San Francisco 5 
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We’re Giving Your Students 
What They Want THE BOUNTY 


Yes, we published our popular, exclusive school MEN AGAINST 
edition of Nordhoff and Hall’s Mutiny oN THE THE SEA 
Bounty just a few months ago. But since then, PITCAIRN’S 
letters have been received from boys and girls in ISLAND 
classrooms all over the country—they want to Tissiiaiitin 
know what happened next to Fletcher Christian, a Single Volume 
Captain Bligh, and lovely Mai- 

miti. Here is the answer to them 


and to others who have yet to THE BOUNTY TRILOGY 


read this great epic sea adven- 
ture: all three Bounty novels in Edited by Florence Doerr Jones 


one!. 


Write for an approval copy, returnable without obligation 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


A textbook designed to help 
high school students 
become intelligent 
discriminating newspaper readers 


KNOWING YOUR NEWSPAPER 


by GERALDINE SALTZBERG 


Today’s teachers realize that knowing how to read a newspaper 
critically is knowledge that every student should possess—for 
Democracy demands a body of citizens that know what goes on 
in the world, and who can think and act intelligently on that 
understanding. Miss Saltzberg has designed this book to help 
young people learn how to read newspapers and evaluate what 
they have to say. It contains valuable and exciting information 
for all those who hold a free press dear. We recommend it for 
your consideration. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York - 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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The Editor Previews 
Tssue 


This 


A wericans now buy more volumes of 
nonfiction than of fiction. This still sur- 
prising fact naturally makes us ask what 
subjects interest the reading public so 
much. RAYMOND WALTERS, JR., book re- 
view editor of the Saturday Review is one 
of the very best qualified to tell us, and 
he does in “Present Trends in Nonfic- 
tion.”” Does some of this nonfiction have 
the human and even the artistic values of 
good fiction? 


GRANT H. REDFORD’s “Of Teachers, 
Students, and ‘Creative Writing’ ”’ re- 
ports conclusions reached in a group of 


teachers in service considering with him. 


the improvement of students’ communi- 
cation. It has to do with all the writing 
the students do in English classes and not 
only with imaginative or literary writing. 
The teachers in service told others that 
the discussions were very helpful. 


Perhaps the most important charge 
made by critics of topical units is that 
such units mistreat literature. “If it were 
so [and sometimes it is] ’twere a grievous 
fault.”” Dwicut BuRTON shows that it 
need not and should not be so. Read his 
“Literature in the Topical Unit—Using 
or Teaching It?” 


The New England Association of 
Teachers of English has attacked directly 
the problem of English for the great mass 
of students to whom the traditional Eng- 
lish courses are unsuited. As chairman of 
its committee, Dorotuy G. POTTER 
spoke stirringly at the Boston NCTE 
convention. Now president of the 


NEATE she gives us a revision of that 
address, with more detail than was pos- 
sible in it—“‘Operation Utopia.”’ 


Practically all teachers of English will 
enjoy RicuHarp E. Scort’s “Shakespeare 
for Beginners.” Those whose students 
have found Shakespeare hard or dry will 
find many helpful suggestions in his care- 
fully planned handling of As You Like It 
with eighth-graders; similar procedures 
would work with older less able classes. 


All young teachers, as well as those 
who may have student teachers as help- 
ers, will find SALIBELLE RoysTER’s criti- 
cisms in “Student Teachers in the Eng- 
lish Classroom” worth reading and ap- 


plying. 


One teacher recently remarked that a 
survey of past issues of the English 
Journal showed that we want “personal, 
concrete, and anecdotal material, rather 
than abstractions built upon educational] 
theory.” He was partly right; we wel- 
come generalizations supported by perti- 
nent examples. The examples not merely 
increase clarity and readability; they 
also assure editor and readers that the 
writer knows what he is talking about. 


A good many readers write us kind 
general praise of the Journal. These give 
needed encouragement, but we crave 
comment upon specific articles or depart- 
ments—censure as well as praise. Is “‘Re- 
port and Summary” worth the immense 
labor? And ‘‘New Books”? Is there some 
topic or service you would like very much 
to have us add? 
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“After comparing it with 
NEW WORLD 
competing college dictionaries, I am so fa- | 
vorably impressed by the arrangement, the 
fullness and clarity of the definitions, the 


extent of the section on synonyms, that I Pes Thos = 


am planning to recommend the adoption of 
this dictionary for use in the Freshman 
English courses here.” COLLEGE EDITION 
—PROFESSOR EUGENE M. WAITH, a 


Dept. of English, Yale University 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 


DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, College Edition 


This, the utmost in a desk dictionary, has won instant acceptance. 
Every entry has been newly defined in the language of our time. Com- 
pare it and you will immediately see st meets more requirements than any 
other college dictionary ever before published. It contains more entries 
(142,000) . .. more pages (1,760)... more complete etymologies . . .more 
descriptive synonyms . . . more examples of usage . . . more scientific, 
business, social terms . . . more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . more 
pictures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 terms). 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


See it at your College Store 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, University of Nevada, and 
author of Laird’s Promptory. A scholarly and fascinating story of our language and how it got 
that way. Recommended as basic or supplemental for those interested in elementary linguistics, 


Just published, $4.00 
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OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 


book based on 
WORD ORIGINS 


Easy, interesting, self-explanatory 
LESSONS 


Philology and Etymology taken down 
from their highbrow pedestal and 
brought down to earth in 


SIMPLE, UNDERSTANDABLE, 
ATTRACTIVE TEXT 


$2.00 


Free Sample Lesson on Request 


MOTHER TONGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. EJ 916 E. 46th St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 5, IND. 


Provides all the basic skills and 
information of the 4-year English 
[ course—in remarkably compact 


form! 


CONCISE SURVEY 
OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


by MORRIS WHITE 


| ary distinctive modern text gives a uni- 


fied treatment of all the fundamental 
information and skills which students should 
acquire in their high school English course. 
Conveniently organized by topics, it may be 
used as a basal text, as a reference, or for 
comprehensive review in any year from the 
9th to the 12th. 

Many illustrative examples, original illus- 
trations, and practical exercises supplement 
the text matter. Net class prices: paper 
75¢; cloth $1.32. 


SEND FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY! 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 


1923—Our Thirtieth Year—1953 


Artistic 
intellectual 


Give your 
literary friends 
poets’ recordings 
of their own poems: Frost, Lind- 


say, S. V. *Benét, cummings, 
MacLeish, Auden, Coffin. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
8110 S. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 20 


WORDS WE 
SWRITE 


By KARL W. KIGER 


This inexpensive workbook in spell- 
ing for high school students presents 
words often missed in themes. It en- 
courages analysis of errors by use of 


a classification index. 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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NOBLE'S COMPARATIVE 
a Just Published 
IN ONE VOL... . . $1.95 


Two Books for the Price of One! 
Noble’s Classics are based upon the new idea Sores 
of presenting together within the covers of a — __ 
single book, an older and a modern classic for sl ve 
comparison. Now in use by most of the leading ~4 
preparatory schools throughout the U.S. esse 
Edited by Jay GREENE 

Also 8 Other Titles. Write for Descriptive Circular EJ. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Go Down to the Sea in Ships with. . . 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 
by Rudyard Kipling 


Long a favorite of young people, the salty —and his transformation into a sturdy, self- 
classic of New England fishermen now is avail- _ reliant lad. ““Caprarys CouRAGEous” has been 
able in a new, illustrated edition. Like earlier provided with a glossary of nautical terms, 
generations, your students will thrill to the explanatory notes and valuable teaching aids 
adventures of a young pampered darling thrust by Dr. Frederick Houk Law. 

among the hardy breed of Gloucester seafarers 


Write for an approval copy, returnable without obligation 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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An appealing autobiography 


suitable for 
high school English classes 


now ready in a new text edition... | 


Ralph Moody’s 


LITTLE BRITCHES: 
MAN OF THE FAMILY 


LITTLE BRITCHES and MAN OF THE 
FAMILY, Ralph Moody’s heart-warming ac- 
counts of family life in Colorado in the early 
years of this century.... 


. .. abridged and combined into one volume 
for text use, with study helps and a 
reading list. 


The genuine simplicity and charm of the Moody 
books already have won the acclaim of adults 
and teen-agers alike. 

In this combined school edition they are now 
made conveniently available to a large audience 
of student readers. 


320 pages $2.12 list (usual school discounts) 


HARCOURT, BRACE ann COMPANY New York 17 Chicago ! 
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Present Trends in Nonfiction 


RAYMOND WALTERS, 


A QUARTER of a century ago, when the 
Book-of-the-Month Club was nothing 
more than a gleam in the eye of a New 
York advertising man named Harry 
Scherman, he discussed with a Yale pro- 
fessor of English the type of books his 
projected organization might send out to 
its members. Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
who was to become the chief of the 
club’s editorial board, ventured the hope 
that at least once each year it would 
prove practicable to distribute a work of 
“nonfiction.” 

Dr. Canby’s hope and the phrase he 
used to express it summed up perfectly 
the American taste in reading in that era. 
For the volumes the large public sought 
out at bookstores and libraries twenty - 
five to thirty years ago were, by and 
large, novels. It was natural enough that 
booksellers and librarians should have 
fallen into the practice of describing the 
exceptions in negative fashion—as works 
of “nonfiction.” 

How readers’ tastes have changed 
since Dr. Canby’s conversation with Mr. 
Scherman! Today general works greatly 
outnumber fiction among the choices of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Publishers 
are notoriously coy about the sales fig- 

1 Book review editor, Saturday Review. 
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ures of their books, but last spring a re- 
porter who questioned a number gained 
a firm impression that few, if any, of the 
ten novels on the New York Times’s cur- 
rent list of best sellers were selling as 
well as the ten titles on that newspaper’s 
list of general works. Fiction, once the 
mainstay of the great mass-circulation 
magazines, has given way in large meas- 
ure to articles, and the all-fiction maga- 
zines that once dominated the news- 
stands have almost all vanished. The 
paperbound reprinters, who at one time 
rarely published anything heavier than a 
mystery, a western, or a historical ro- 
mance, are issuing more and more works 
of nonfiction, many of them impressively 
weighty. 

Anyone willing to hazard a guess as to 
what caused this change is obviously a 
chap with a yen to climb out on limbs. 
Who else would be willing to try to make 
sense of a form of human activity that 
has produced best-seller lists, like the one 
of a few weeks ago, which names the four 
leading titles in this order: The Power of 
Positive Thinking, by the Rev. Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale; A House Is Nota 
Home, by the former bordello-keeper, 
Polly Adler; Sexual Behavior in the Hu- 
man Female, by an Indiana University 
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taxonomist, Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey; and 
A Man Called Peter, by Catherine 
Marshall, widow of the former chaplain 
of Congress? 

Even so, one does not have to be par- 
ticularly dauntless to state that the 
switch in popular taste from fiction to 
fact and the public’s preferences in its 
factual reading reflect fairly faithfully 
the current interests and the contempo- 
rary plight of most Americans. During 
the last quarter of a century, man’s lot, 
at least in the United States, has greatly 
improved in a material way and wors- 
ened fearfully in a spiritual way. The 
American enjoys the highest standard of 
living in his history, more physical se- 
curity, and more leisure time. He has 
married more often, produced more chil- 
dren, bought or built more homes, eaten 
more and better, and had more time to 
play than ever before. Take a look at the 
books he reads, and you will find all those 
conditions mirrored clearly. 

The importance of making a living— 
the problem of getting from Monday to 
Friday so that one can enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the week end—is reflected, at 
least quantitatively, in the books issued 
about it. Each year something in the 
neighborhood of 700 new books on the 
art and science of business come from the 
presses. Well over half of these are tech- 
nical guides and manuals, dealing with 
the techniques of advertising, finance, 
labor relations, management, and en- 
gineering. Our economic system and 
those of some other countries are con- 
sidered in perhaps 125 others. Many of 
these are written by academicians for the 
perusal of other academicians, and all too 
often their soporific content is high. 
Others, addressed to the general public 
view with alarm or point with pride; the 
left-of-center writers have a tendency to 
be shrill and shallow, while those of the 
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right are bumbling and technical; nu- 
merically, the ratio is about three to two. 
Finally, there are the self-improvement 
books—how to get yourself a raise, how 
to lift yourself up by your bootstraps, 
how to invest your money profitably. 

Probably no class of book now being 
published is marked by so low a standard 
of literary style as that about business, 
and perhaps as a consequence none is 
more studiously shunned by the reading 
public. It is several years since any busi- 
ness book made its mark on the best- 
seller list; and whenever one does, it is 
usually an item like Edgar Scott’s How 
To Lay a Nest Egg or Frank Bettger’s 
How I Raised Myself from Failure to Suc- 
cess in Selling. Some years ago F. A. 
Hayek’s attack on economic planning, 
The Road to Serfdom, attained a w: le 
audience, and through the years several 
of the works of a slightly right-of-center 
Harvard economist, Sumner H. Slichter, 
have achieved a currency wider than 
their sales figures would indicate; but 
such examples are hard to find. 

Although the problem of getting from 
Monday to Friday may occupy most of 
the time of most book-readers, the art of 
enjoying the nights and week ends is 
clearly closer to their hearts. The concern 
of mid-twentieth-century man with home 
and hobby has produced the largest 
spate of “how-to” books in history; and, 
if publishers were less secretive about 
their figures, the sales of a great many of 
them over the years would be seen to out- 
distance the most talked-about books of 
single seasons. 

Every bookstore and library has its 
corner for the likes of Dr. Benjamin 
Spock’s Common Sense Book of Baby and 
Child Care and The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion Household Book. Millions of per- 
sons of both sexes have discovered that 
cooking and eating can be as much a 
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hobby as a necessity of life, and scarcely 
- @ publisher in the land has not hastened 
to make the discovery easier. The conse- 
quence has been that such utilitarian 
stand-bys as Fannie Farmer’s Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book has been 
joined by such elegant numbers as The 
Gourmet Cook Book and such exotic 
items as Howe and Espir’s Sultan’s 
Pleasure and Other Turkish Recipes. 

Every leisure-time activity known to 
man and woman has acquired a sizable 
literature of its own. For devotees of 
America’s most popular hobby there is 
Agnes E. Rothery’s The Joyful Gardener 
and many similar works; and for stamp- 
collecting, model railroad building, pho- 
tography, high-fidelity records—the list 
is.endless—there are similar bibles and 
would-be bibles. Indeed, there are 
enough works of these kinds to warrant 
the publication of a useful bibliography, 
How-To-Do-It Books, by Robert E. Kin- 
gery. 

The popularity of a leisure-time ac- 
tivity cannot always be measured by the 
number and sales of books about it. This 
is especially true of sports. Such a popu- 
lar spectator game as football has only a 
small literature, and most of the volumes 
about baseball that burgeon each spring 
are written with at least one eye on the 
juvenile market. But golf, that favorite 
partic'‘pant sport of maturing men and 
more and more women, has a respectable 
shelf, including one that recently re- 
ceived an uncommon amount of pub- 
licity and sales, partly as a result of its 
indorsement by President Eisenhower. 
It’s called How To Play Your Best Golf 
All the Time, and it’s the work of Tommy 
Armour, who knows whereof he writes. 
Comparatively, sailing is a sport for the 
few, but you would never guess it from 
the considerable number of titles pub- 
lished about it each year. The popularity 
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of such indoor sports as bridge, the 
movies, the theater, radio, and television 
has occasioned few books and little 
reading. 

Although the material condition of the 
American is comfortable and his leisure 
plentiful and full, his spiritual cravings 
are on short rations these days. His 
spiritual unrest rises, of course, largely 
out of the political realities of the post- 
war world. At the close of World War II 
the average American was surprised and 
upset to discover that much of the future 
of the whole globe depended on what his 
own country and the Soviet Union did. 
The discovery was vividly epitomized in 
the papers of the onetime isolationist 
senator, Arthur Vandenberg, which were 
published in book form and widely read 
and discussed. 

Few Americans knew anything about 
the nation that was challenging their 
way of life militarily, politically, and 
ideologically. To correct this woeful ig- 
norance, for the last five years several 
foundations as well as institutes at Har- 
vard, Columbia, and other universities 
have been sponsoring studies on Russia 
and the Communist movement. Indeed, 
for the last year or so scarcely a week has 
passed that some university press or 
trade publisher has not issued a sig- 
nificant monograph on the history, litera- 
ture, government, and geography of the 
U.S.S.R. Although none of them has be- 
come a best seller, their use by editorial 
writers, publicists, and other shapers of 
public opinion has given wide circulation 
to the true nature of an enemy who 
works overtime to shroud himself in 
mystery. 

The man in the street has found the 
Communist menace easier to compre- 
hend when it is pictured in terms of 
Kremlin-inspired spies, dupes, stolen 
secrets, and seditious plots within the 
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United States. When native-born Amer- 
icans confessed how they had joined and 
served an international conspiracy dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of their own gov- 
ernment, as Elizabeth Bentley did in 
Out of Bondage and Whittaker Chambers 
did in Witness, their books rode high on 
best-seller lists week after week. A 
volume by a British observer of the 
American scene, A Generation on Trial, 
by Alistair Cooke, was widely discussed 
because it seemed to place in perspective 
the intellectual climate here during the 
prewar and war years, a matter over- 
looked by most of the personal histories. 

More recently the:fact has been dawn- 
ing on the American people that if they 
are to win their cold war with Commu- 
nist Russia, they must enlist as allies the 
millions in Asia and the Middle East, 
who, because of the way they were 
treated by European imperialism during 
the last century, listen at least half- 
sympathetically to the seductive lies of 
Communist agents. China, Southeast 
Asia, India, Pakistan, and the Arab 
countries were ferrae incognitae to most 
of us a dozen years ago. Now the mono- 
graphs of scholars and the more popular 
volumes of Eleanor Roosevelt (India and 
the Awakening East), William O. Douglas 
(North from Malaya, Strange Lands and 
Friendly People, etc.), and James A. 
Michener (The Voice of Asia) are lifting 
the veil and pointing the way. 

There has been, not unnaturally, much 
curiosity as to how we got into our pres- 
ent predicament. To meet it, a small li- 
brary of now-it-can-be-told accounts of 
our own times has appeared. Most of the 
chief architects of the New Deal—James 
Farley, Harry Hopkins, Henry L. Stim- 
son, James Forrestal, James Byrnes, Ed- 
ward Stettinius, Frances Perkins, and 
the others—gave their versions with un- 
precedented speed and frankness; prob- 
ably the only one yet to be heard from is 
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Harold L. Ickes, whose voluminous and 
extraordinarily candid diary is to be pub- 
lished in many volumes, the first sched- 
uled for this autumn. The critics of the 
New Deal’s foreign policy, especially as 
it affected China, are having their say, 
too; their thesis has been set forth most 
bitterly in the works of Freda Utley and 
John T. Flynn. 

Nor have the military lost any time in 
telling their side of the story. The mem- 
oirs of Generals Eisenhower, Bradley, 
Clark, and Arnold, and of Admiral King 
caused talk when they came out. The 
fruits of the vast historical divisions of 
the armed services are appearing at regu- 
lar intervals from the Government 
Printing Office and private publishers, 
and will for years to come. Most of them, 
though well written, are so detailed that 
they seem fated to become purely refer- 
ence works. Only the naval history by 
Rear Admiral Samuel E. Morison is 
written with the literary grace and point 
of view necessary to interest the great 
public. The Korean War is still too close 
in time and too frustrating in spirit to 
have occasioned any notable volumes, 
military or political, although John T. 
Flynn and several like-minded writers 
have made polemical forays. 

Of our World War II allies, Winston 
Churchill was the first to put his story 
between book covers. His history of the 
conflict, as seen from his extraordinary 
vantage point as British prime minister, 
has won the widest audience for any 
work on the war, American or foreign. 
The sixth volume is due this autumn; it 
is betting on a sure thing to wager that it 
will be high on the best-seller lists 
throughout the winter. ; 

In the last year or two we have been 
offered the literary effects of several 
Germans and Italians of prewar promi- 
nence. The British have been particular- 
ly diligent in reassessing the Germans. A 
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surprisingly friendly biography of Field 
Marshal Rommel by Desmond Young 
was followed by a selection of his papers, 
edited by the military historian, B. H. 
Liddell Hart. Adolf Hitler’s life-story has 
been told thoroughly and well by another 
Briton, Alan Bullock, who made profit- 
able use of the revelations of the Nurem- 
berg trials. Insight into the “mind” of 
Der Fuehrer was provided by a volume 
of his “Table Talk” selected from the 
babblings of his leisure moments as re- 
corded by Martin Bormann, his right- 
hand man. The slippery Franz von 
Papen, who served many German gov- 
ernments including the Nazi, gave his 
version of the last fifty years in a book 
that seems to have fascinated more 
Americans than it convinced. 

Readers curious as to what transpired 
at the Rome end of the Axis had an op- 
portunity to find out from the two 
volumes of the diary of Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Il Duce’s foreign minister and 
son-in-law. What has happened to Eu- 
rope since the Fascist Gétterdimmerung 
and what the future holds are the sub- 
jects of a just-published book by an able 
American journalist, Theodore H. White: 
his Fire in the Ashes, written in the tradi- 
tion of John Gunther’s works on history 
in the making, but more penetrating, is 
another sure bet for wide attention this 
year. 

With so much that is disagreeable in 
the immediate past and worrisome in the 
future, it is not surprising that Amer- 
icans turn to the more heroic days of 
their national past for escape and in- 
spiration. It was during the years of the 
Great Depression, paradoxically enough, 
that great numbers of Americans began 
discovering and taking pride in their 
heritage, and a type of book generally 
known as “Americana” became one of 
the mainstays of the publishing industry. 


‘ The enthusiasm that led to the literary 


celebration of all our principal rivers, 
lakes, and mountain ranges had abated 
by the close of World War II; but the 
military and political aspects of the Civil 
War, and especially the career of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, still continue to exert a 
powerful fascination. Even the recent 
publication of a fine one-volume biogra- 
phy of the Civil War president by Ben- 
jamin P. Thomas, incorporating all the 
fruits of the scholarship of the last half- 
century, apparently has not exhausted 
public interest. The Revolutionary War 
and the careers of such Founding Fathers 
as Washington and Jefferson run a poor 
second to the War between the States, 
but various military histories and the 
multivolumed biographies by Douglas 
Freeman and Dumas Malone are keeping 
the field active. If our historians and 
biographers can be said to be discovering 
a new era, it is that between the Spanish- 


_ American War and World War I. Lives 


of Henry Cabot Lodge and Woodrow 
Wilson have appeared not long since; but 
it remains to be seen whether the period 
holds any particular fascination for the 
general reading public. 

The most popular recent development 
in the field of Americana is the cele- 
bration of particular cities. Cleveland 
Amory had fun—and so did his readers— 
with his satiric and anecdotal account of 
Society in The Proper Bostonians. The 
publication last year of Lloyd Morris’ 
Incredible New York (social history with 
a small s) has prompted the publication 
this year of several volumes on Chicago 
and San Francisco. Undoubtedly other 
metropolises will be heard from in the 
near future. Of the regions of our coun- 
try, the South appears to be the most 
popular literarily, the Southwest and the 
Lone Star State in particular. 

It might be argued that study of the 
careers of the literary figures of the past 
constitutes a form of inspiration and of 
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escape from the woes of the present; but 
if that is true, Americans are less na- 
tionalistic in their preferences in this 
respect. Herman Melville, the favorite of 
critics and biographers, a few years ago, 
has given way to Henry James and Willa 
Cather and other figures of the twentieth 
century. But the lists of the past few 
years are dominated by our transatlantic 
cousins—George Bernard Shaw, Kathe- 
rine Mansfield; and, further back, James 
Boswell, whose serially published diary 
has become one of the literary events of 
our time. Shakespeare remains as much 
of an industry as ever. It has been said 
that not a single day passes without the 
publication of a book or article on the 
Bard and his works from the pen of a 
British or American scholar. One Amer- 
ican product, Marchette Chute’s Shake- 
speare of London, reached the wide public 
that seldom pays attention to writing 
about the man. Nor have the anti-Strat- 
fordians been idle. The many cults that 
would have almost any literate Eliza- 
bethan save Shakespeare the author of 
his works have produced a not incon- 
siderable shelf in the postwar period, 
and to this Americans have contributed 
more than their share. 

In their puzzlement and despondency, 
Americans, as always, have turned for 
consolation to religion, in new as well as 
traditional forms. Indeed, numerically, 
more works on religion are published 
each year than in any other field. The 
book that has been America’s best seller 
as long as books were sold on these shores 
is, of course, the Holy Bible, and it is 
the best seller still by a wide margin. Its 
lead was lately widened by the publica- 
tion of the Revised Standard Version, 
which, despite the sometimes shrill pro- 
tests of partisans of the King James Ver- 
sion, has sold two and a half million 
copies since its appearance a year ago. 
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Other books of a traditional religious 
note that have regularly graced best- 
seller lists are the retelling of the Bible 
stories in several volumes by Fulton 
Oursler, a collection of sermons by the 
late Peter Marshall (Mr. Jones, Meet the 
Master), and the biography of Mr. Mar- 
shall by his widow (A Man Called Peter). 
Inspiration with psychoanalytic over- 
tones is provided by the many volumes of 
Norman Vincent Peale. The works of a 
young Trappist monk and poet, Thomas 
Merton—an autobiography (The Sev- 
en-Storey Mountain) and volumes of de- 
votion (Seeds of Contemplation, etc.)—are 
Roman Catholic approaches to the spirit- 
ual needs of our times. Readers with intel- 
lectual tastes have given importance, if 
not wide sales, to the new interpretations 
of old faiths by Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul 
Tillich, Simone Weil, Jacques Maritain, 
and Martin Buber. 

Philosophy, however, is too intellec- 
tual a comfort for the taste of the aver- 
age man and woman. Each sex has found 
its escape in its own way, to the con- 
siderable profit of authors and publishers. 
Masculine readers have found it in books 
about strange and faraway places, fre- 
quently with a note of science about it, 
sometimes with a note that can chari- 
tably be described only as pseudo-scien- 
tific. Sometimes these books satisfy po- 
litical curiosity as well, as in the case of 
Justice Douglas’ books; but usually the 
escape is pure and unadulterated, as in 
the numerous successful books about big- 
game hunting in Africa (Robert Ruark’s 
Horn of the Hunter, for example) or ex- 
ploration of the Amazon and other areas 
of the globe never previously traversed 
by white men (as in Colonel P. H. Faw- 
cett’s Lost Trails, Lost Cities). 

Indeed, if the conditions met in a far- 
away place involve life-and-death strug- 
gles, a reader restless in asphalt sur- 
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roundings is likely to be all the more en- 
tranced. The rigors of crossing the South 
Pacific in an open boat, recounted by 
Thor Heyerdahl in Kon-Tiki, began a 
literary trend. Then came the challenges 
of a mountain like Annapurna, scaled by 
Maurice Herzog; of the world under 
water, described by Captain J. Y. 
Cousteau in The Silent World; of a puz- 
zling labyrinth of underground caves ex- 
plored by Haroun Tazieff in Caves of Ad- 
venture. 

Often an armchair adventurer’s inter- 
ests are soundly scientific, as when he 
goes underwater with a poet like Rachel 
Carson in The Sea around Us or joins a 
biographer who introduces him to gteat 
scientists, as C. W. Ceram does in his 
journey through archeology’s past, Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars. 

The more imaginative pane ad- 
venturer finds excitement in speculation 
about travel through space and life on 
other planets. Some of the books that 
help him do this are the work of reputa- 
ble scientists and based on tenable hy- 
potheses, as The Exploration of Space, by 
Arthur C. Clarke, and The Conquest of 
the Moon, edited by Cornelius Ryan. 
Others are pure poppycock, as in Behind 
the Flying Saucers and Flying Saucers 
from Outer Space, by writers who shall 
remain nameless. 

No one seems to have taken a poll on 
the matter, but it seems clear that these 
books of adventure and of getting-away- 
from-it-all in a scientific fashion are more 
popular with men than with women. The 
distaff side, which assuredly does the 
larger part of the book-reading per- 
formed in the United States, has its own 
literary preferences. It is for what might 
be called the book of feminine personal 
experience. 

The current vogue for this type of 
volume appears to have begun back in 
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1945 with The Egg and I, by that chick- 
en-fancier, Betty MacDonald. An enter- 
taining, if unimportant, book, it ran up 
the unprecedented sales of a million and 
a half copies at the expense of ladies seek- 
ing escape, distraction, and good clean 
fun. Since then, these books about wom- 
en for women have become a staple of the 
publishing industry and the picce de rés- 
istance of several firms. In literary quality 
they run the gamut, from thin collections 
of anecdotes haphazardly flung together 
to well-conceived, carefully constructed 
books. In the past season ladies have 
told of their lives raising petunias and 
goats, combing beaches, building dream 
houses in the country, marrying Persians 
and getting used to their in-laws, keeping 
house for fire-tower wardens. Few of 
these items reach the best-seller lists, but 
their average sales of five to eight thou- 
sand are two or three thousand better 
than those of the average novel these 
days. 

In a troubled and ever changing world 
are there no subjects for books whose 
interest remains perennial? Yes, there is; 
sex, apparently, is here to stay. The war 
between the sexes is being constantly 
fought anew; and when a book gives the 
decision to the ladies, the ladies will 
gratefully make that book a best seller. 
Ashley Montagu discovered this to his 
profit early this year with a treatise 
shrewdly entitled The Natural Superior- 
ity of Women. Another reason Professor 
Montagu’s little volume could not miss 
was that he is a scientist, and in these 
days old truths and prejudices are most 
attractive when clothed scientifically— 
with case histories, footnotes, and sta- 
tistical tables. Simone de Beauvoir 
cashed in on them with her The Second 
Sex—and did someone just mention Dr. 
Kinsey? 
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Of Teachers, Students, and ‘‘Creative Writing” 


GRANT H. REDFORD! 


Havine just completed an assignment 
for the Seattle Public Schools Language 
Arts division, I would like to share the 
experience in the hope that it will be as 
useful to other teachers as it was to us. 

The course, “Directing the Writing of 
Young People,” was organized around 
answers to the following questions: (1) 
What do you want from the course? List 
the specific problems you’d like help in 
solving. (2) What phases of the teaching 
of writing do you feel you have had most 
success with? 

There were few answers to the second 
question. It was either avoided or passed 
off with a verbal shrug. This I interpreted 
as stemming from a lack of self-confi- 
dence, a failure to evaluate honestly the 
good work being done, a malady which 
seems to characterize too many of us who 
teach. 

So this condition was met first. Human 
beings with faith respect the works of 
faith. Those with courage honor the cou- 
rageous. As Jung says in Man and God, 
“The acceptance of oneself is the essence 
of the moral problem and the epitome of 
the whole outlook upon life.” 

Once this theme of respect for one’s 
self had been enunciated and illustrated 
for teachers, the next step was to show 
how this approach is central to any suc- 
cessful “motivating of boys and girls to 
dare to express themselves . . . on topics 
that really affect them,” which was one 
teacher’s summing-up in answer to the 
first question. Another expressed group 

1 University of Washington, Seattle. 


need by saying, “I would like to know 
how to evaluate young people’s work 
without drying up their creative springs.” 

The answer we arrived at is simple: the 
teacher must respect the student. “Let 
the child see that his work is being intel- 
ligently appraised” is the key conclusion 
of Natalie Cole in her book, The Aris in 
the Classroom, which grew out of her 
teaching bilingual youngsters in Los An- 
geles. 

To respect a student’s writing requires 
an understanding of what is central to 
the attempt to write. Arthur Koestler 
says that the source of all literature is 
“the desire to share one’s experiences 
with others, and by means of this inti- 
mate communication to transcend the 
isolation of self.” 

Unless a teacher understands and re- 
spects the intimate inner life with which 
writing has communion, he will find that 
the student will be unable to write and 
that, if he tries, he will “‘cheat”’ by deliv- 
ering either what he thinks the teacher 
wants or some other thing without truth 
or vitality, without meaning for anyone. 
At certain stages of a child’s growth he is 
certain that none of himself, including his 
outward aspects and demeanor, has any 
significance. He is a name and a number 
trooping through tunnels of indifference. 
But presented with an image of himself 
as someone of worth, an image reflected 
from the intelligent respect and sym- 
pathy of a teacher, he will write. And 
what he writes will be the stuff of litera- 
ture, wonderful and strange and worthy, 
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even as he himself is worthy, or the 
teacher is worthy, worthy to live and 
have thoughts and feelings and opinions. 

This understanding will not only tell a 
teacher how to approach what is written; 
it will tell him how to approach what is to 
be written. Effective respect will insist 
that the student be the human figure in 
every picture that is caught in his words. 
His values, his sense of responsibility, his 
perceptions, his sensations—these are his 
goal. And the teacher must insist that the 
goal be achieved; he must not accept a 
counterfeit. Above all, he must avoid re- 
quiring a counterfeit. A great many 
teachers of admirable goodwill achieve 
the horrors of planting and nurturing the 
bogus, the tawdry, the dishonest. They 
do this by failing to discover the student 
in his work and by failing to insist that 
the student be present in everything he 
wretes. 

They do it also by placing emphasis on 
minor concerns as if they were ends in 
themselves, by withdrawing into the 
comfortable illusion of “I will give the 
student the fundamentals, and then he 
can take care of himself.” The “funda- 
mentals” being, of course, outlining, 
parts of speech, sentence structure, para- 
graphing, spelling, and what-not. 

These ‘fundamentals’ have their 
place, of course, but they should be 
learned in conjunction with the communi- 
cation. Without the communication as 
the vital center of concern for both stu- 
dent and teacher, the descriptive factors 
are indeed sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. 

For most teachers all this about “fun- 
damentals”’ is beating a dead horse. But 
for those who think otherwise this infor- 
mation, reported by LaBrant in We 
Teach English, is challenging. Miss La- 
Brant, needing a great many spontaneous 
samples of student writing, told several 
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classes of students that a plan to increase 
the length of the school term was being 
considered by the administration. The 
students were provided with pencils and 
yellow paper; then they were told that, 
though only a very few minutes were 
available for their answers, their opinions 
would be influential in what was decided. 


When the resulting papers : . . were studied, 
it was discovered that although 20,000 clauses 
were written, there were only three fragments. 
This does not mean that there were no errors 
of punctuation and that such a sentence as, 
“Tf you do this I will quit,” was never cut in 
two by a period. But the full basic structure 
was there. Only three from the thousands of 
sentences were unfinished. 


The problem of directing the writing 
of young people, then, is first of all re- 
spect. Respect for one’s self as a person 
worthy of teaching; respect for the stu- 
dent as a thinking, feeling human being 
of dignity and worth; and respect for 
what is central in the writing process, a 
“desire to share one’s experiences with 
others, and by means of this intimate 
communication to transcend the isola- 
tion of self.” 

Though this concept was at the center 
of our meetings, considerable attempt 
was made to meet the problem of respect 
in specific situations. In addition, we 
tried to meet related problems such as 
what to do about grading, the outline, 
word study, spelling, etc. 

Here, for example, are three student 
papers. Besides presenting interesting 
contrasts, they offer the challenge of how 
to deal with the students behind them. 


THE WEEK END [GRADE VII] 


Saturday my mother and I went to the Fair 
with some friends. We looked at all the exhibits. 
We looked at the farm things and at the sewing 
and Art. After that we went and had lunch at 
Neddies and then went to the Side Show. It 
was very good this year. 
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THE QUIET LAKE [GRADE IX] 


It was a crystal blue lake that was sur- 
rounded by the wings of enormous trees. Be- 
neath the green leaves of the trees the water was 
tinted a soft marine hue. Along the edge of the 
glittering lake were silent, gropping weeds, 
reaching out into the air. Here and there over 
the surface of the lake glided a small boat, 
followed in the water by silver ripples. The 
boat glided by and once again the water was 
quiet, hushed, beautiful. 

Center of Interest 
The quiet and peacefulness of the lake. 


(NO TITLE) [GRADE IX} 


I think I deserve about a “(b)” maybe I 
haven’t done much but I can look anyone per- 
son straight in the eyes and say I have sinserly 
tried my best. 

I like this Language Arts class very much 
and when I enjoy a class as much as I have this 
one I always try my best to get a good grade. 

As far as citizenship goes or my (citizenship) 
I think I rate an “A” because I have no one 
to talk to because my best friend is in another 
class that is another reason I am trying to get 
good grades and a good citizenship grade. You 
should be very glad and thankful that we 
aren’t together. 

As far as learning goes I have learned many 
things. A lot of times when I would check out a 
book from the library and begin to read—it 
would hold my interest for a short time only. 
But when you get into a class and on a com- 
mittee with Keiko, Arlene, Eugene and Jimmy 
I guess they are just good for me. It made 
things easier for me to learn while working to- 
gether like this. I enjoyed every minute of it 
very much. When working in the committee it 
made me want to read more and it held my 
interest much better than before. I like it very 
much. 


These sample papers were read aloud 
to the teachers with errors of spelling, 
etc. , indicated. The reactions were, I sup- 
pose, a cross-section of responses of 
teachers anywhere. That is, first a grade 
was proposed and errors were noted, 
these to be marked with a red pencil be- 
fore the paper would be returned. The 
paper with many errors would be made 
repulsive with many red checks. The 
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“bad” writer would be assaulted once 
again by his failures; the “good” writer 
convinced of his superiority. In other 
words, waste, not only of the time of 
teacher and student, but of human po- 
tential. 

Before the majority of the teachers of 
the class came around to understanding 
that only one of the papers is a valid at- 
tempt at communication, we had much 
lively discussion. The first two papers 
should be commended for neatness and 
the proper placing of capitals at the be- 
ginning and periods at the end of sen- 
tences. The second paper could be further 
commended for a superior sense of sen- 
tence variety and structure. But only the 
third paper presents a valid attempt at 
communication, a mind responding to its 
environment and attempting to tell of it. 
The other two papers present willing 
teachers going through the motions, and 
conscientious students going through the 
motions while the world in which they 
live and have their being escapes entirely 
from their work. And, what is far worse, 
the students are being led to believe 
that such formalized dulness is writing! 

“Tt is all very well to say all that about 
those papers, but what do we do with 
them? What do we say to the students? 
What grade do we give them?” These are 
fair questions. The answers the majority 
of us arrived at were something like this: 
Don’t grade them, except possibly in a 
record book kept by the teacher. Don’t 
bother with grades on papers. Attempts 
“to transcend the isolation of self” are 
not to be humiliated with a “grade.” 
They are to be honored with respect and 
sympathy. And this does not mean that 
errors of syntax, spelling, organization, 
etc., are to be ignored—though in many 
instances they most certainly should be. 
A tentative, shy reaching-out should not 
be met with a blast of criticism on the 
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“CREATIVE WRITING” 


form or with indifference to the central 
attempt. A long time ago a great teacher 
said that the wind should be adjusted to 
the shorn lamb. 

Once the student feels that his at- 
tempts at communication are being re- 
ceived with sympathetic respect for what 
is central—the ideas, opinions, facts, ar- 
guments—he will be eager to discover 
how to improve the effectiveness of his 
attempts. 

The teacher’s discriminating reaction 
to a student’s valid attempt at communi- 
cation can either be written on the paper 
itself or be given to the student in con- 
versation. Often a combination of these 
methods, together with a sharing of the 
paper, or parts of it, with the class, will 
pay large dividends in class interest and 
co-operation as well as rewarding the 
individual student. 

Since class participation has been 
mentioned, a further elaboration should 
be made. Writing that is valid, being in- 
complete as communication until some- 
one has read and responded to it, should 
be shared with the class as often as pos- 
sible. Every student has something to 
contribute, even though rarely a fully de- 
veloped idea or experience. Therefore, 
the teacher will do well to share with the 
class the elements of each paper which 
will stimulate them to wanting to share 
also and which will encourage the writer 
to feel that he is more and more doing 
those things which make his communica- 
tion more accurate, more effective, more 
true. A simile, a metaphor, a sentence, or 
a sequence, perhaps a full paragraph or a 
section, can be read aloud and discussed 
in the light of their strengths. The prin- 
ciples of organization, emphasis, clarity, 
responsibility, and other details can be 
discussed thus in relation to the work 
being done in the class, not as abstract 
rules or procedures. Whenever a student 
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is ready for it, his paper can be used also 
to illustrate principles of weaknesses. 
Sometimes, as is true of the third paper 
quoted above, the praiseworthy strengths 
which have been noted and praised are 
impeded, even smothered, by accom- 
panying weaknesses. Sympathetically re- 
vealed, these can produce in the student 
a great will to improve. Seeing that not 
only the teacher but the classis interested 
in what he has to say, he will want to 
make it as good as possible. Each student 
will be thrilled to make his contribution 
once he is led to realize that he has a con- 
tribution to make and that it is both his 
privilege and his responsibility to make 
it. 

One of the elements which should be 
commended in the third paper is the stu- 
dent’s ability and willingness to make 
distinctions between effort and accom- 
plishment in two separate areas: A “b” 
for Language Arts accomplishment and 
an “A” for citizenship effort. Another 
praiseworthy fact is the student’s awak- 
ened interest in reading. Another, his 
recognition of the divisions of thought as 
exemplified in his paragraphing. That he 
is not completely successful here need not 
be mentioned, though, depending on the 
student’s confidence, mention could be 
made of one or two of the run-on sen- 
tences which result from a momentary 
lapse in his recognition of divisions of 
thought. A suggestion that he take time, 
now, in class or possibly tonight, to fix 
the sentences noted, and to see if other 
sentences might also be faulty, will usu- 
ally be accepted with pleasure because he 
will not be doing a chore. He will be in- 
creasing the force and clarity of some- 
thing that is his and that someone else is 
taking an intelligent interest in. His 
spelling of certain words should be ques- 
tioned also. If he knows how to use the 
dictionary and knows what the good dic- 
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tionaries are, nothing more need be said. 
Otherwise, now would be a good time to 
show him how to use the dictionary. Such 
an approach presents the dictionary as 
something useful in his attempts to share 
experiences with a sympathetic reader. 

The trouble with the first two papers is 
that they are not communications at all. 
The figure of the writer is nowhere to be 
found in them. They are exercises in 
boredom. Neither the student nor the 
teacher has accepted what must be cen- 
tral in valid writing: communication, 
someone moved to tell, and someone 
willing to listen. Both these papers, par- 
ticularly the second one about the lake, 
indicate that the teachers have been 
working hard and with success toward 
making their students aware of sentences 
and words. When these teachers achieve 
an equal awakening and concern with 
central matters, what brilliant works will 
result! 

However, it should never be forgotten 
that the highest form of respect will re- 
quire that the student recognize his re- 
sponsibility for the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of his communication. “Is this 
really how it is, Joe?” is a question that 
must lie behind every give-and-take be- 
tween a writer and his reader. 

Note this paper, for example: 


EVENING MIST 


Tiny and Curly were sitting in their Fix-it 
Shop talking politics, when the phone rang. 

Curly picked up the phone. “Hello, this is the 
Fix-it Shop. Yes ma’am, we’ll be over right 
away. Good-bye.” Turning to Tiny, “Well, 
Tiny old boy, looks like we have a job. It’s 
that Mrs. Van Snoot, over on Ritz Avenue. 
Something’s wrong with her bathroom faucet. 
Let’s go.” 

When they arrived, Mrs. Van Snoot had 
gone to a Social Tea, so her butler showed the 
plumbers the trouble. After explaining how Mrs. 
Van Snoot had been all ready to go to a ball 
the night before, and had turned on the faucet 
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to wash her hands, and had the water squirted 
over her new gown, he left. 

“This’ll be easy, Curly,” said Tiny. “Let’s 
get to work.” After the faucet was repaired, the 
two men picked up their tools and prepared to 
leave. Of course, neither of them had been in the 
Van Snoot mansion before, and didn’t know 
the way out. Quite by accident, they ended up 
in a bedroom. 

“Well,” said Tiny, “looks like we’re lost, 
old boy. Hey, looky here.” He was holding up 
one of the many bottles of perfume on the 
vanity. “Well, what do you know about that. 
‘Evening Mist’ it says here. Let’s try it out.” 
He squeezed the atomizer, and ‘Evening Mist’ 
went all over Curly. “Wow! Powerful stuff! 
Wonder if old lady Van Snoot uses that stuff,” 
said Curly. “Well of course, who else?” replied 
Tiny. 

After trying out every kind of perfume, they 
decided they had better leave. Somehow, they 
got out, and drove back to the shop in their 
old model T. 

“Wow, we really stink!” “You bet!” 


The teacher should commend the stu- 
dent’s attempt in this paper to have a 
little fun. But the attempt must be 
shown to be lacking in the realities of the 
situation and, therefore, failing to be fun. 
It is related neither to the plumbers’ 
world nor to the student’s. It is a collec- 
tion of clichés and false social and per- 
sonal values. A smile and a pat on the 
back for the attempt at fun and for the 
economical bounce in the telling followed 
by the question, ‘‘Was it really like that, 
Joe?” will usually get the student started 
thinking in the right direction. Further 
help can be given through some reading 
of valid humor and discussing it with the 
class. 

Respect begins in a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of both writer and 
reader. Without responsibility there can 
be little respect. 

Many teachers found the following ap- 
proach useful in helping students, as 


well as themselves, to understand what ~ 


is involved in answering the question: 
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“CREATIVE WRITING” 


“What is it really like in your world, 
Joe?” 

Everything, even our concepts and 
ideas, appear first in the world appre- 
hended by our senses. Therefore, if we 
are to tell someone else something, it 
must be reduced to the sensory basis out 
of which it came. Good writing, regard- 
less of what else characterizes it, is a se- 
lected record of what has been seen, 
heard, touched, tasted, smelled. The 
truth of this is immediately seen in the 
noncommunicativeness of “We had a 
wonderful time,” “The book is most in- 
teresting,” ‘‘She is the loveliest person.” 
When we say or write these things, we are 
generalizing into a phrase what has been 
for us a multitude of specific sense im- 
pressions. The “wonderful time” may 
have been the music, the floor, the per- 
sons danced with, the odor of perfume 
and clean hair, the touch of warm skin, 
the mode of transportation, the words 
heard, the clothing worn, etc. To attempt 
to catch all these specific elements of the 
experience into the spongy generalization 
“a wonderful time’’ is like asking a man 
with a broken leg to walk on foam-rubber 
crutches. 

To develop a condition in a class where 
students will be not only willing but 
anxious to share their experiences with 
responsibility and awareness, the teach- 
ers should use the students’ world gath- 
ered from various sources: their over- 
heard talk in the school and playground, 
the general pressures of the world in 
which they live as found in the news- 
paper, radio, TV, or movies; their best 
work printed in their school publications 
or in such magazines as Scholastic. In ad- 
dition, teachers should use their own ex- 
periences of thought or travel. Used ju- 
diciously, these can be very effective in 
stirring students to wanting to share in 
return. And last is that great record of 
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human thought and deed which is called 
literature. By such sharing through the 
spoken as well as the written word, the 
heart of what writing is can be discov- 
ered. 

This general approach is being used by 
many teachers, but the discussions that 
arose within the group gave all more con- 
fidence in what they were doing and en- 
couraged them to extend the work, par- 
ticularly the new teachers who began 
experimenting. One used “The Adven- 
tures of Joe Smith, American,” a story 
by Paul Gallico, the central character of 
which, captured by spies and expecting 
not to survive their torturing, remem- 
bers the “Good Things in His Life,” 
which he never expects to see again. The 
teacher asked her class, “If you were in 
Joe Smith’s shoes, what are the ‘Good 
Things in My Life’ that you would be 
remembering?” Another read the “Story 
of the Johnstown Flood” and asked his 
class to write anything that came to 
them after hearing it. The resulting pa- 
pers from both classes showed the writer 
behind and within the writing. 

Among the works from which I read, 
selected primarily because they were cur- 
rent, were Anne Frank: The Diary of a 
Young Girl; “The Kindest Thing To Do,” 
from The Soft Voice of the Serpent by 
Nadine Gordimer; ‘“The Duchess and the 
Smugs,” a story in the August, 1952, 
Harper’s Magazine, by Pamela Frankau; 
from Katherine Mansfield’s Journal, and 
then several poems from contemporary 
poets, including published and unpub- 
lished student work. 

Anne Frank’s Diary and the Mansfield 
Journal were used, aside from the per- 
tinence of the material, because many 
teachers have found that some students 
will respond with enthusiasm to the keep- 
ing of a journal. Stanley Kunitz, in his 
Creative Writing Workshop at the sum- 
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mer session of the State University 
Teachers College at Potsdam, New York, 
requires his students to keep a journal. 


Since time in a summer session is short, it is 
imperative to begin at once to overcome inhibi- 
tions and resistances. Students are asked to 
keep a journal in which they record from day 
to day their thoughts and feelings, of regularly 
translating into language the secret drama of 
their consciousness. 

The journal is submitted once a week for 
comment with the understanding that the 
instructor may use entries, anonymously if 
the writer so wishes. However, the need for 
confidential communication dwindles away, as 
members of the workshop gradually learn that 
their own intellectual and emotional life, along 
with that of their fellows, is not something to be 
gurltily stuffed out of sight but rather something 
to be expressed and respected and valued as a 
sign of their human condition.’ 


Following my reading of several en- 
tries from Anne Frank, a teacher came 
up and said that he was now seeing how 
he could begin awakening his students to 
the realization that the stuff of their lives 
is the stuff of literature and that people 
like themselves have used such stuff to 
make works of lasting beauty. 

A teacher should reach into the swirl 
of current and traditional writings for 
paragraphs or entire works, prose or po- 
etry, which can be given relevance to his 
class. He should read these things to his 
class. Long works too long can be sum- 
marized with only particular passages 
read aloud. The point is that the teacher 
should attempt to return the child to his 
world awakened to its wonder and ex- 
citement and quickened by the knowl- 
edge that herein is the source of good 
writing and the source of validity of his 
own writing. 

As he attempts to reveal the intimate 
matters of his own life, his hopes, fears, 


2“‘The Creative Writing Workshop,” Educa- 
tion, November, 1952. (My italics.) 
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prejudices, conclusions, his attempts are 
read in the light of what he has tried to 
tell. The peripheral considerations of 
grammar, etc., should be intruded only as 
relevant to his making clear and mean- 
ingful the excitement of his communica- 
tion. Any comments by the teacher writ- 
ten or spoken should be directed, as has 
been several times stated, toward show- 
ing the student that what he is trying to 
say is being respected. 

There are a few other things the ma- 
jority of us were able to agree upon. Here 
are some of them: A teacher cannot be all 
things to all students. To assume that he 
can be, that he must be, condemns him 
to defeat at the start. The only defeat is 
to admit failure before adequate effort 
has been made. If a teacher can’t help 
certain individuals, he can at least avoid 
harming them. Maybe all they need is to 
be respected with calculated noninterfer- 
ence at this stage of their growth. 

Another thing: Creative writing is 
every honest piece of writing a student 
does. It is harmful to tell students who 
are unable or unwilling to write poetry, 
fiction, plays, or “essays” that they are 
not doing creative writing. Or, as is more 
often the practice, to tell those who do 
work in these forms that they are now 
doing ‘creative’ writing, where pre- 
viously—we tell them this by implication 
at least—they were not being creative. 
Classes should certainly be provided for 
those whose special‘ abilities can best be 
matured in the concentration and dis- 
cipline of particular forms of writing. 
But they should be named something 
other than ‘Creative Writing classes.’ 
Something like Writers’ Workshops is 
probably better. 

After eight weeks of meeting, we came 
to the simple fact, practiced by most 


[Concluded on p. 509} 
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Literature in the T: optical Unit—U sing 
Lt or Teaching It? 


DWIGHT L. BURTON! 


Tue topical or thematic unit in lan- 
guage arts has come of age. Conferences 
on the language arts, articles in the pro- 
fessional journals, and recent curriculum 
guides? indicate that such units as ““Who 
Are Americans?,” “Living in an Air 
Age,” and “The American Dream of 
Freedom and Humanitarianism” have 
become widely accepted in language arts 
classrooms across the country. Such or- 
ganization has been given a very sound 
raison d’étre because of the need for indi- 
vidualization within a core of unity, for 
providing a meaningful context in which 
to teach the skills of communication, and 
for a realistic framework for year-by-year 
curriculum planning and articulation. 
Yet with the development of the topi- 
cal unit in language arts have gone con- 
tinual warnings. ‘Keep it English” has 
become a slogan. Much effort has been 
expended in telling English teachers how 
to “put into” the topical unit such things 
as grammar, spelling, and other skills and 
content of communication. It has been 
rather widely assumed that literature is 
pretty safe. Many topical units are or- 
ganized around or stress literature; it is 
relatively easy to find selections of litera- 
ture which illuminate the particular topic 
or theme around which the unit is or- 
ganized. Yet using literature and teaching 


1 Professor of English Education, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

* See, e.g., A Guide for Teaching the Language Arts 
(Denver Public Schools, 1953). 


it may be two quite different things, and 
it may be the time to ask ourselves 
whether in our topical units we are ac- 
tually teaching literature or merely using 
it. 

As sound as it is, the topical unit has 
inherent in it several pitfalls as far as the 
teaching of literature is concerned. The 
first of these lies in the selection of the 
topic or theme itself. Is the centering 
ground of the unit significant to the stu- 
dents we are teaching? This is a key ques- 
tion. “Town and Country Rhythms,” a 
unit being taught in an eleventh-grade 
class I visited recently, had the teacher 
flushed with the possibilities of the whole 
thing but was only a subject of ridicule or 
complete bafflement to most of the stu- 
dents. 

Although we may have proudly pro- 
duced a term paper on “The Romantic 
Triumph” in our graduate course, the 
subject may not provide a significant 
core of unity for our high school classes. 
Similarly, student interest is not the only 
criterion for the topic or theme we select. 
Hotrods may be an engrossing subject to 
many students and still not provide a 
sound basis for a unit. We have to fight 
shy of the tendency of an acquaintance 
of mine who, every time he overheard an 
animated student conversation, taught a 
unit on it. 

The next pitfall lies in the selection of 
material to be read in a certain unit. Once 
we have selected a significant topic or 
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theme, our next job is to choose selec- 
tions of literature which are appropriate 
to the topic, to the students we happen 
to be teaching, and to our general aims or 
purposes in teaching literature. All thése 
have to be taken into account; it is not 
enough that the selections merely “have 
something to say”’ about the topic. They 
must also fit into our broader purposes in 
teaching literature to a particular group 
of students. 

Attempts to find literature which 
would “fit” a certain unit have frequent- 
ly involved teachers in the ludicrous. 
Teaching Shelley’s ‘To a Skylark” in a 
unit on “Living in an Air Age,” as one 
teacher did, seems pretty far-fetched. So 
does teaching Hamlet in a unit on ‘“‘Rela- 
tions with Parents.”’ The topical unit 
should not become a streamlined, 1953 
vehicle for teaching what and how we did 
twenty-five years ago. If that is what we 
want to do, we should not be fooling with 
the topical unit in the first place. On the 
other hand, if a certain unit is only a 
fulsome title, without real content, it 
would be best to forget about it. 

Another danger which the attempt to 
find literature that “fits” leads us into is 
that we may settle for selections which 
are inferior and give us no chance really 
to teach literature, to lead students to 
higher levels of maturity in reading. For 
example, doggerel about how wonderful 
it is to go swimming may express some 
ideas relevant to a unit on sports or hob- 
bies. Yet the selection itself may not be 
at all useful or relevant to our purposes 
in teaching literature to a group of junior 
high school students. If we choose selec- 
tions of literature only for their value as a 
good type of propaganda, we shall be 
heading into a blind alley so far as the 
teaching of literature is concerned. To 
revert to our unit on sports and sports- 
manship, say, let us have some of our 
boys, who are surely experts on the sub- 
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ject, judge among the various author’s 
delineations of how it feels to be on the 
bench waiting to go into the game or how 
it feels to be tackled hard and come up 
spitting sod and limestripe. Here, surely, 
we are teaching something about literary 
technique, though that may not be the 
principal and direct purpose of the unit. 

Still another pitfall which the topical 


unit may be prey to is aimlessness or lack 


of direction. The teacher has to work 
constantly to keep the whole program of 
reading and discussion of reading head- 
ing somewhere. The younger students 
are, the more quickly they lose sight of 
the central problem in reading, and it is 
the responsibility of the teacher to keep 
the problem continually before them. 
Discussion of reading in the topical unit 
where not everyone has read the same se- 
lection may be particularly inclined to 
wander into a directionless, although 
possibly interesting, morass unless there 
is careful preparing and structuring of 
the discussion by the teacher. Some: 
teachers find it helpful to assign a discus- 
sion and prepare for it a day before it is 
actually to be held rather than to launch 
it impromptu. Ten years ago, Bertha 
Handlan Campbell wrote a brilliant pa- 
per on discussion of reading in a class 
where students had read different things.* 
This remains the most helpful reference 
on the topic. 

Teaching of essential skills and abili- 
ties remains a problem in the topical 
unit. Many successful teachers are con- 
vinced that the topical unit makes the 
teaching of skills easier. It is certain that, 
in this kind of teaching, literature is 
given a splendid chance to function for 
its broader personal and social purposes, 
to become, because of its personalized 
and emotionalized nature, a powerful 
means of communicating ideas. Litera- 


“Group Discussion of Individual Reading,’’ 
English Journal, XXXII (February, 1943), 67-74. 
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LITERATURE IN THE TOPICAL UNIT 


ture can do much, for example, to build 
rich, sound time and place concepts—an 
important reading problem through all 
the school years. Novels such as Joknny 
Tremaine by Esther Forbes and The 
World Turned Upside Down by Erma 
Patterson make problems of young 
people at the time of the American Revo- 
lution much more than the matter of 
choosing sides between the patriots who 


froze their feet with Washington at Val-_ 


ley Forge and the slobs who wined and 
dined with Lord Howe in New York; and 
consideration of how the authors develop 
their themes in these novels or build 
character by snatches of implication here 
and there is appropriate, even though the 
central theme is “The American Dream 
of Freedom and Humanitarianism.” Lit- 
erature puts flesh and blood on the skele- 
tons of history and geography, and the 
topical unit has been excellent in making 
provision for this. 

Yet the skills in reading literature do 
not develop automatically in topical-unit 
teaching, any more than in any other 
kind. Definite, systematic provision must 
be made to teach these skiils, and this can 
be done, though the major concern of the 
unit may not be how to read a certain 
type of literature as an end in itself. For 
example, the unique uses of language in 
literature, the use of language to express 
feelings and thoughts, moods and effects, 
can be studied by high school students 
whether or not they are reading the same 
selections as their neighbors. Indeed, if 
literature is to function effectively for 
communication of ideas, as we hope it 
will in many units, this kind of language 
study is essential. We must learn to read 
our medium if we are to glean from it its 
important meanings. 

Development of reading vocabulary is 
something else that must go on in any 
unit we teach. Teaching the use of con- 
text clues is the most helpful procedure 
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we can employ to aid students to increase 
and enrich their reading vocabularies. 
And this, too, can be done effectively 
with all forms of literature, whether stu- 
dents are reading the same selections or 
not. Students should be familiarized with 
the common types of context clues, as 
outlined by Constance McCullough,‘ and 
helped to recognize and use these clues in 
their reading, no matter whether the 
reading is individual or in common. 

Teaching students how to read the se- 
lection which stresses character or theme 
rather than plot, the selection in which 
not much happens on a physical plane, is 
a perennial problem. Such a selection 
often irritates and frustrates some of our 
students, whose plaint is that “nothing 
happens.” In the topical unit we have a 
good chance to do something about this, 
too, within a framework which makes 
sense to students. Definite teaching of 
the skill of inferring from clues is neces- 
sary if students are ever to get any enjoy- 
ment out of the selection which has little 
plot in the conventional sense. If boys 
and girls are taught how, they may find 
it just as fascinating to follow the devel- 
opment of character as to follow a series 
of happenings. 

Beyond the skills as such, and closely 
bound up with them, is the matter of dis- 
crimination in reading, which we hope is 
being developed whenever we bring stu- 
dents and literature together. One char- 
acteristic of immature literature lies in 
stereotyping of character and in meta- 
morphosis rather than development of 
character. A unit on “Who Are Ameri- 
cans?” gives fine opportunity to help stu- 
dents recognize some of the common 
stereotypes of various races, nationali- 
ties, and occupations. Or a unit on teen- 
age problems or family problems, for ex- 
ample, gives adolescents a chance to ex- 


*“‘Word Analysis in the High School Program,” 
English Journal, LI (January, 1952), 15-24. 
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plore the stereotyping and caricaturing 
of themselves in the Henry Aldrich—Cor- 
liss Archer tradition and to compare this 
with a serious treatment of adolescence in 
something like Seventeenth Summer by 
Maureen Daly. 

In such units, too, there is plenty of 
opportunity to study development of 
character as opposed to metamorphosis. 
In junior novels we often witness the 
mousy little heroine becoming quite rav- 
ishing overnight because of a new hairdo 
or style of dress engineered by a wise 
aunt who suddenly comes to town. This 
is metamorphosis, one of the ways of de- 
frauding the reader, and we can lead our 
students to compare it with the develop- 
ment of character in Betty Cavanna’s 
Going on Sixteen, for example, to get the 
difference. This is, of course, the study of 
technique, but it need not be isolated; it 
could go on, say, in a unit on “Personal 
Problems.” In the same unit, the stu- 
dents might read such a poem as Ethel 
Romig Fuller’s “Haying,’® which re-cre- 
ates, in effective blank verse and with 
moving imagery, a moment of awareness 
which contributes to the growing-up of 
an adolescent boy. The poem will be read 
for its re-creation of experience, its ideas; 
but this is impossible unless the student 
reader enters into the poem imaginative- 
ly so that he understands that it derives 
its poetic quality from the cadences of 
the voice and that the use of imagery is 
essential to the meaning. Again we are 
teaching technique as a means to an end. 

One hallmark of the discriminating 
reader is his ability to recognize the sim- 
plified, fraudulent assumptions about 
human experience which underlie much 
popular adult fiction and much writing 
for young people. Adolescent readers can 
be guided—and it does take guidance— 
toward an awareness of these assump- 


5 Included in M. T. Hohn, Stories in Verse (New 
York: Odyssey Press, 1943). 
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tions which vitiate immature literature. 
High school students are vitally inter- 
ested, for instance, in morals and moral 
values. Yet much of the writing for the 
adolescent audience centers problems of 
morality around obvious things such as 
one’s behavior in connection with liquor, 
tobacco, or necking. In other matters, 
morality is often distorted. In a recent 
novel for adolescents about basketball, 
the hero becomes a stool pigeon for the 
district attorney in order to expose some 
of his team mates who are accepting 
bribes from gamblers. Discussion of this 
assumption that the end justifies the 
means might be included in a unit on 
sports where the novel cited might be 
read. 

Another challenge to the teacher of lit- 
erature lies in the book which presents 
earthy and perhaps sordid experience—a 
common genre, particularly in contem- 
porary writing. How to judge the “dirty” 
book is a kind of discrimination high 
school students need to be taught. True 
censorship of the really dirty book will 
arise only from the individual conscience 
of the informed student, the development 
of which is the direct responsibility of the 
teacher of literature. The mature reader 
responds neither positively nor negative- 
ly to the “dirty” book merely because it 
is dirty. He asks the question, “Are the 
sordid elements used to further the pur- 
pose of the book, to illuminate the theme, 
to develop character?” A unit on war ex- 
perience in literature® in which some stu- 
dents read Tom Heggen’s Mr. Roberts 
brought progress toward this kind of re- 
sponse. The book contains a great deal of 
obscene language and earthy experience, 
but it is all relevant to what the book is 
about. It is not hard for our more mature 

* For a complete outline of the unit see J/lustra- 


tive Learning Experiences (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1952). 
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Operation Utopia’ 


DOROTHY G. POTTER? 


I; A man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he 
hears a different drummer. Let him step 
to the music he hears.” 

These words uttered long ago by the 
New England philosopher, Henry David 
Thoreau, might well be called the new 
American creed. It is no longer con- 
sidered a crime to be an individualist. 
Among the crowd there are a few who 
march to drums almost completely in- 
audible to the majority—drums of an 
ideal; drums of art, of science, or of 
philosophy. In certain segments of our 
society there has been a tendency to 
treat as though they were antisocial a 
great many marchers, whose only offense 
was that they responded to a drummer to 
whom other people happened to be deaf. 
But this tendency is very far divorced 
from the principles of the Pilgrims who 
stepped upon Plymouth Rock, or the 
valiant settlers who struggled at James- 
town. It is equally far removed from the 
freedoms enumerated in our Constitu- 
tion, all of which, taken together, cul- 
minate in the greatest freedom of all: 
the freedom to be one’s self. 

The best American educators have al- 
ways sensed the desirability of freedom 
of thought, a plant which seems to flour- 
ish especially well in American air. In- 
deed, the history of education in this 
country, based upon the records of both 


1 Adapted by the author from a paper read at the 
Boston convention of the NCTE. 


? Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Connecticut; 
President of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English. 


public and independent schools, proves 
conclusively that students here have en- 
joyed freedom from conformity to a set 
pattern more than students anywhere 
else in the world. This is not to say that 
conformity has never been required in 
both types of schools. On the whole, how- 
ever, education in this country has been 
characterized by practical common sense. 
We have tried increasingly to give our 
children the sort of training we con- 
sidered appropriate to our way of life, re- 
gardless of theories prevalent in other 
countries. This desire is especially strong 
today, particularly among teachers of 
English. 

In the spring of 1950 the Executive 
Board of the New England Association 
of Teachers of English made a momen- 
tous decision; it set the wheels in motion 
for the evolution of a new course of study 
to be used in senior high school classes by 
students who are taking what, for want 
of a better term, we call the “general’’ 
course. In many school systems a differ- 
ent term is used, such as “nonacademic.”’ 
But regardless of nomenclature, we all 
know what we mean by the “general” 
student. These pupils compose the larg- 
est group in many schools, both urban 
and rural. With the rising costs of a col- 
lege education, the percentage of stu- 
dents who go to college from industrial 
communities has diminished consider- 
ably, at least in New England. There- 
fore, we felt it especially important to 
create a course of study for those who 
would terminate their academic career 
with the high school diploma, because 
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those students ultimately make up the 
majority of our adult population. 

The “general” students will be voters; 
they will have a large share in determin- 
ing the future course of events in this 
country. Who are these people whom I 
have called “general” students? They are 
salesmen and saleswomen; farmers; hair- 
dressers; clerks; telephone operators; 
waitresses; insurance-company employ- 
ees; gas-station attendants; housewives; 
and many others. For too long a time we 
have given these students simply a 


watered-down version of the course _ 


taught to college preparatory students. 
We are at last beginning to realize how 
tragically we have evaded our responsi- 
bility. No longer can we remain in our 
ivory tower and trust to the college grad- 
uates to bring us through. These boys 
and girls in the “general’’ course will 
some day be the backbone of America. 
What the great bulk of the population 
believe will determine what they do. The 
future of America is very loosely talked 
about, but we teachers actually do have 
it in our hands. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Our students are our fruits. 

Pursuant to this decision of our execu- 
tive board, the writer was made chair- 
man of a preliminary committee consist- 
ing of representatives from all six New 
England states. A study of English cur- 
ricula in New England secondary schools 
was begun at that time. In addition to 
asking what actually was being taught to 
noncollege students, we asked also what 
the teachers thought should be taught. 
As chairman of the curriculum commit- 
tee, I presented these findings in an in- 
terim report at our Cambridge Confer- 
ence in the spring of 1951. The board 
then voted to have the project carried to 
its logical conclusion: an actual course of 
study evolved and promulgated by the 
Association. A committee of ten class- 
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room teachers of English from all over 
New England began work in the summer 
of 1951 and completed it in the summer 
of 1952. We now feel that Hercules and 
we have something in common, although 
the analogy shouldn’t be carried too far. 

At the very start of the work, back in 
1950, when I was still normal, I chris- 
tened this project “Operation Utopia.” 
(The reasons will be obvious to anyone 
who examines the course of study. Utopia 
still signifies the unattainable.) Of course 
today every weighty enterprise is labeled 
an “operation” of some sort. I have 
noticed that all kinds of operations have 
two things in common: they cause pain, | 
and people love to talk about them after- 
ward. This project is no exception. 

Before we could begin the formation 
of an actual curriculum, it was essential 
that we solve two problems: (1) What of 
the old should we keep? (2) What of the 
new should we adopt? We decided to use 
as our guiding light a sentence uttered at 
the national convention of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers by Mrs. Newton 
Leonard, its president: ‘The best anti- 
dote to the present destructive criticism 
of our schools is the kind of education 
that trains the mind, enlarges the vision, 
and expands the spiritual horizon.” We 
were conscious also of the validity of the 
criticism given recently by a British edu- 
cator, who said, “The attempt to adapt 
an essentially aristocratic curriculum to 
equalitarian education seems to have led 
to an often meaningless collection of 
watered-down traditional subjects, de- 
mocratized by a smattering of so-called 
vocational courses.” 

First of all, of course, we had to decide 
what the aims of our new curriculum 
should be. Because the ‘“‘general’’ English 
students will have little or no education 
beyond high school, we tried in our 
course of study to instil in them a desire: 
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OPERATION UTOPIA 


. to speak clearly, distinctly, and to the point. 

. to listen intelligently. 

. to spell accurately the words which they are 
likely to use in ordinary writing, and to 
know how to find in a dictionary those words 
which they may need. 

. to read with understanding the daily news- 
paper, magazines, and books within their 
range. 

. to write straightforward sentences, using a 
simple but interesting and natural style. 

. to be mature and responsible citizens, both 
in schoo] and in their future lives. 


(Definitely utopian, you see.) 

In accomplishing these objectives, we 
have agreed completely with the authors 
of The English Language Arts. We believe 
in functional grammar rather than for- 
mal. Our objective, however, is identical 
with that of the grammarians of old: the 
teaching of clear, correct, and interesting 
English. Only the method differs. We 
suggest much drill of all kinds in the cor- 
rection of common mistakes, with the 
emphasis on using the correct form, not 
on learning rules and terminology. 

In the matter of writing, we have 
realized that standards today have 
changed. Who are two of the most effec- 
tive speakers in the English-speaking 
world today? Sir Winston Churchill and 
John L. Lewis. And why? They are direct 
and incisive. They use simple words, de- 
pending upon emphasis and arrangement 
to make their writing brilliant. Above all, 
they know what they mean to say before 
they start to say it. Now, of course, I do 
not pretend that we can make our stu- 
dents write like these two eminent gentle- 
men. What God has not done, we cannot 
do; teachers often forget that only too- 
evident truth. But we can teach the prin- 
ciples of that sort of writing. We have 
been ostriches too long, hiding our heads 
in the sands of past culture, unwilling to 
admit that today’s culture may have 
virtues unknown to our ancestors. 
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The members of our committee felt 
that a “general” curriculum should be 
extremely practical, giving the student 
the information and the skills he will 
need in life outside of school. We felt just 
as strongly that it should also retain 
some of the more cultural material which 
these students are perfectly capable of 
appreciating. The course of study for 
each of the four years has been divided 
into these units: technique, writing, 
speaking, and reading. The term “tech- 
nique” has been used here to cover gram- 
mar, usage, spelling, punctuation, and 
the general mechanics of language. We 
deliberately have not been specific in the 
matter of spelling lists and rules of all 
kinds; these can be found in any good 
English textbook. Furthermore, we pre- 
suppose that this course of study will be 
used by intelligent people. No teacher is 
expected to teach every item in the cur- 
ricula for all four years. Rather, she is to 
select the material which best fits her 
particular situation and school facilities. 

Our whole emphasis has been placed 
upon this question: Will the students 
make any practical use of the material 
we are giving them? By “use” we do not 
mean merely financial or vocational use. 
We mean this even more: Will the train- 
ing we are suggesting make these chil- 
dren a blessing to themselves and an 
asset to their communities? For instance, 
we have included drill in filling out job 
application forms, money orders, and 
civil service tests. These are practical in 
the ordinary sense. Then we have in- 
cluded a unit on straight thinking, with 
illustrations from current newspaper and 
magazine articles, as well as radio and 
television commentaries. This type of 
study ought to produce better-informed, 
better-balanced citizens. 


(Concluded on p. 513) 
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Shakespeare for Beginners 


RICHARD E. scott! 


Wry couldn’t that play have been writ- 
ten in modern language?” asked one of 
my students, not in class but when I met 
him in the cafeteria line. I managed a 
grin. Actually, this was the nearest thing 
to a complaint (I had expected several) 
that I received during the time I intro- 
duced Shakespeare’s As You Like It to 
two junior high school classes. 

I had been fortunate enough to have 
two eighth-grade groups of fairly high 
ability in English, and we had already 
made more progress with literature than 
I had expected to during the year. So I 
decided that’ the timie had come to give 
them a taste of Shakespeare, with the 
hope that they would “like it.” 

To realize that the project required 
careful planning, I had only to look in 
one of my own high school textbooks 
which contained As You Like It. I found 
all sorts of drawings and scribbled com- 
ments in the margins which had nothing 
to do with the play and were rather criti- 
cal of the teacher, the class, and school in 
general. I remember the definite “anti- 
Shakespeare” feeling which the play cre- 
ated in the members of the class—and 
myself—at the time, and I resolved that 
my way of teaching the play must make 
it an enjoyable experience for these 
youngsters rather than an unpleasant 
one. 

The first day we actually began the 
play without opening the book. The 
spelling list for the week had been writ- 


1 Adams City, Colorado, Junior High School. 


ten on the board, and it contained many 
words connected with the theater and 
plays; and, as usual, we discussed the 
words on the list. Also on the board was 
a detailed drawing of the Shakespearean 
theater, which aroused much curiosity 
when the class first entered the room. I 
began to talk about the theater and how 
it has changed through the centuries, 
explaining the diagram at the same time. 
The students became interested in mak- 
ing comparisons of its parts with those of 
the modern theater and were fairly en- 
thusiastic when I asked them to make 
their own drawings of the theater. I later 
posted the best drawings, with comments 
on their neatness and accuracy. The 
period ended with passing out to each 
student a mimeographed summary of all 
but the last act of the play. The sum- 
mary was short and was composed main- 
ly of “what happened” and “to whom,” 
so as to clarify characters and main 
events in the minds of the students. I was 
reassured that this period of preparation 
was not ineffective when I noticed in 
both classes that a few of the faster work- 
ers, after reading the summary, actually 


opened their books to look at the play 


itself, even though I had not yet made a 
reading assignment. 

As we began to read, it was necessary 
for me to point out from the summary a 
few of the main characters and their po- 
sitions in the story. Also I asked the stu- 
dents to review some of their history and 
tell how the feudal state which existed in 
Europe in the Middle Ages would make 
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SHAKESPEARE FOR BEGINNERS 


possible a situation in which a brother 
might usurp a duke’s power. While stu- 
dents followed along in their books, I 
read aloud from the first act. This was 
mainly to help them get the feel of a lan- 
guage which they could hardly believe 
was their own English. I encouraged 
them to stop me wherever they felt some 
explanation was needed, and thus we 
were launched on the play without too 
much difficulty. 

In the next reading session, which was 
also oral, I asked the classes for volun- 
teers to take parts and read the lines. We 
also began to go into the characters at 
this point, discussing first of all the 
clown, Touchstone. With the help of the 
illustrations in the book and a quick car- 
toon which I drew on the board, I point- 
ed out the contrast both in appearance 
and in actions between the court jester 
of those days and the modern clown of 
the circus. In one class a quick-thinking 
student volunteered that makeup and 
dress do not make a clown but the per- 
son’s attitude. Here I was able to estab- 
lish Touchstone as a man who laughed at 
life and treated nothing with seriousness. 

This discussion of character was con- 
tinued in Act II, when we came upon 
Jaques, who is the melancholy opposite 
of Touchstone. He looks at life, and it 
makes him sad. Objections of too much 
character study for junior high pupils or 
too much “pigeonholing” of characters 
might be raised at this point by teachers 
and strict students of Shakespeare, but I 
would like to defend this on the ground 
that knowing what these persons were 
like helped my classes to keep the charac- 
ters more clearly in mind and to antici- 
pate the actions and speeches of some of 
them. 

The students were also interested in 
Adam, the faithful old servant, who was 
“not the fashion’ of those times (or 
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these), “where none would sweat but for 
promotion.” Several gave examples of 
older people they knew who had con- 
tinued to work after retirement age, not 
for the money, but because they were 
needed. 

I was afraid that the third act would 
be the one where our study of the play 
would bog down, since it is long and very 
little action takes place. To my surprise, 
however, the classes enjoyed reading 
Orlando’s verses aloud and were greatly 
amused at Touchstone’s parody on one 
of them. They also appreciated the situa- 
tion of Rosalind, disguised as Ganymede, 
asking Orlando to pretend that he is 
courting her as his true love, even though 
they realized that it could not reasonably 
happen in real life. 

To give the pupils more practice in 
reading Shakespeare aloud, I brought in 
a tape recorder, and, with individuals 
taking the parts, we recorded some of the 
scenes which stand alone. The scene be- 
tween Touchstone and Audrey was pre- 
sented as a modern courtship between a 
city slicker and a country girl. One of the 
scenes between Silvius and Phebe was 
presented as the country boy who goes 
courting the country girl, who spurns 
him. 

In Act IV a review of characters, espe- 
cially the romantic couples of the play, 
was necessary, adding to it the new team 
of Oliver and Celia. Also some discussion 
was necessary in order that Oliver’s com- 
plete change of character be understood. 
By the time we finished this act,’ most of 
the students were reading with fair un- 
derstanding and without too much diffi- 
culty with the wording. 

The entire final act of the play was 
read silently, with the assignment 
that each student write his own summary 
of the last act. To keep this summary 
from being mere outlining, I asked them 
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to point out how what happened in the 
closing of the play shows that As You 
Like It is a fit title. I also asked them to 
give, with examples, their own attitude 
toward the endings of the plays and 
movies which they see—in other words, 
how they usually want them to “turn 
out.” 

On the last day of study we read and 
discussed some of the summaries, to 
clarify in the minds of any who were 
doubtful, how it did “turn out.” Some of 
the students were given a chance to recite 
lines which they had memorized. I had 
put iight emphasis on some of the more 
famous lines, such as Jaques’ “‘All the 
world’s a stage,”’ speech but had made no 
attempt to force the memorizing of spe- 
cific lines. The memory work was purely 
voluntary, with only those who wanted 
to taking part. It was interesting to note 
that in one class only two people memo- 
rized passages and in the other nearly 40 
per cent of the class responded. 

In the final student evaluation of the 
play, I asked the group how many of 
them enjoyed the play and thought it 
was a worth-while use of our time. In one 
class three-fourths expressed definite ap- 
proval of our study, while the rest ex- 
pressed no opinion. In the other class 100 
per cent said that they enjoyed the play, 
and some said that they were looking 
forward to studying more Shakespeare 
next year. [ took this opportunity to re- 
view for them briefly the plots of other 
Shakespearean comedies, such as The 
Taming of the Shrew and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

In my own evaluation, I would first 
like to defend the idea of teaching Shake- 
speare to eighth-graders. I believe that it 
is good psychology, especially with high- 
ability groups, to give them the feeling 
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that their teacher thinks they are ready 
to read adult literature and that they are 
getting “in on something” which younger 
students (and many their own age) know 
nothing about. This feeling makes them 
more willing to struggle with the heavy 
vocabulary and the difficult wording of 
lines. 

Second, I believe that As You Like Ji 
is a good play for beginners. It is a poor 
play for plot, but my aim was not to 
teach the plot of the play but language 
appreciation and humor in literature. 
For these, the play is a good one. 

Also I have observed that the situa- 
tions in this play are fairly easy for early 
teen-agers to grasp. They are still child- 
ish enough to understand the quarrel- 
some relationship which exists between 
Orlando and Oliver and the ways in 
which some characters make fun of 
others. Yet they are grown up enough to 
be interested in the opposite sex and thus 
appreciate the romance in the play, 
which, with its extreme alternations of 
deep seriousness and high gaiety, is not 
too different from the romances which 
teen-agers themselves have. 

I mentioned that I was teaching hu- 
mor; and when the reader considers the 
modern slapstick brand of humor which 
the teen-agers see in movies and on tele- 
vision, it may seem impossible that the 
youngsters could see humor in a Shake- 
spearean comedy. We did have a lot of 
laughs, however, in spite of the fact that 
there were none when I myself read this 
play in high school. I sincerely believe 
that eighth-graders can be successfully 
introduced to Shakespeare with a dash of 
the teacher’s own sense of humor thrown 
in here and there and patience on the 
part of both teacher and class. 
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Student Teachers in the English Cliseinta 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER! 


Tex upsurge of high school enrolment 
in recent years has brought student 
teachers more and more into the fore- 
ground. Since they are the faculty mem- 
bers of the schools of tomorrow—the 
stream feeding into the pedagogical lake 
—it may be well to examine their merits 
and demerits from the point of view of a 
critic teacher in the English field. Three 
institutions of higher learning—Evans- 
ville College, Indiana State Teachers 
College, and Indiana University—have 
sent me a few of their prospects in the 
last decade, enough to constitute a cross- 
section of the group now taking over the 
English classrooms of the nation. 

Like King Lear, let us first “express 
our darker purpose,” examining the debit 
side of the ledger. The typical student 
teacher echoes pupil answers; overworks 
“all right,” “uh,” and “well”; asks fac- 
tual rather than thought questions al- 
most exclusively; and habitually calls the 
pupil’s name before the question instead 
of after it, giving everyone else in the 
class a chance to relax. In addition, he (or 
even she) may be guilty of speech errors 
(“The bell has rang,” ‘can’t hardly,” 
and “he don’t” being favorites); bad 
spelling when writing on the blackboard; 
mispronunciation (few can read a pas- 
sage from literature aloud correctly); 
fidgeting before the class and sitting on 
the desk; he is usually weak in discipline, 
self-conscious, and deficient in back- 
ground reading and general information. 


‘Head of English Department, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. 


This may sound like a heavy indict- 
ment of our teachers of the immediate 
future, yet it is a composite picture of 
those who have come my way. These 
shortcomings, which we can by no means 
condone, dre pitfalls, unfortunately, of 
the profession in general, not just the be- 
ginners. Teachers of long experience may 
be subject to any or all of them, although 
it is not the ordinary thing. The point is 
that the novice should become aware of 
them now and correct them at the begin- 
ning of his career before they have be- 
come fixed, not after they have brought 
criticism from a supervisor several years 
later. 

On the credit side are qualities more 
flattering. The freshness and enthusiasm 
of youth are not to be discounted. Most 
young student teachers are hardworking, 
clear-eyed, alert, and eager to improve. 
Men and women, they are usually neat, 
even meticulous in appearance—in short, 
good to look at. High school pupils as a 
rule receive them favorably, although 
sometimes their parents do not. The age 
gap is not so wide as that between pupil 
and experienced teacher, more interests 


are held in common, and a sort of cama- 


raderie is permissible, which can be a fine 
thing or can degenerate into lack of class- 
room control. ‘They are amenable to sug- 
gestion, however, and regard the critic 
teacher as a sort of mentor who will keep 
them from straying too far. 

From the five men and eleven women 
who have served an apprenticeship in my 
classroom, I am selecting a few for closer 
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analysis. I am not situated where more 
than two or three practice students a 
year reach me, nor would I have more. 
Those few who do come I try to help as 
much as possible, not only in classroom 
procedure but in the school overview, as 
well as in general improvement. They 
feel free to ask me almost anything. 

All had many of the faults mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. Yet they 
had other qualities that made me feel 
hopeful. Two of the better ones are now 
doing well in our own English depart- 
ment, and a third one taught there for 
several years. Two of the young men are 
now in the services. Only about half of 
the seventeen have ever taught at all—a 
significant fact when we consider that, 
with a booming enrolment, we need to 
educate about twice as many teachers as 
will actually hold positions. Matrimony, 
the services, and better-paying lines of 
work compete strongly with the class- 
room, even after a teacher is trained. 

As [ think over them as individuals, 
they have differed sharply. There was 
Agnes, honor student, precise in speech 
and appearance, who had rather die than 
split an infinitive, but whose friendliness 
and interest in pupils caused her, in her 
inexperience, to be imposed on by certain 
mischievous lads. There was Eleanor, 
speech major and feminine lead in several 
college plays, pretty and pleased with 
herself, injecting college rah-rah into the 
English literature course. There were 
Grace, who knew her grammar so well, 
and Doris, who did not and begged me to 
take over the section containing parts of 
speech. 

The best scholar I ever had was Beth, 
already married before she began her 
training. She started a family soon after, 
instead of a teaching career. Her depth of 
knowledge was amazing in one so young, 
as well as her understanding of young 
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people. Despite her carelessness in dress, 
she has much to give, and it is to be 
hoped that she will yet one day teach. 

Joan was of the working class, a beau- 
tiful girl who had pulled herself up by her 
own bootstraps to a college degree. 
Things that she could tell the children of 
industrial workers in my written expres- 
sion class made me sit back and take no- 
tice. She was of them, and they listened to 
her as they never would to me about 
neatness and punctuality, applying for a 
position, and business letter-writing. Al- 
though she, too, married early, I hope 
that one day she may find time for teach- 
ing. 

On the masculine side, I have had four 
promising young students and one com- 
plete flop, who should never have been 
permitted to attempt the course in the 
first place. Fresh from the services was 
Frank, married, and the parent of two 
young children. His skilful handling of a 
story for sophomores involving when or 
when not to punish a youngster brought 
three cheers from me. The discussion was 
led in such a manner that pupils formu- 
lated their own conclusion: that punish- 
ment should always have as its end the 
good of the child, not relief of the older 
person’s emotion! 

Bruce was the inaccurate one, whom 
the pupils loved but who let his imagina- 
tion run wild instead of sticking to facts. 
One day he told an impressive little story 
of how, when Burns was an infant, a part 
of the wall of the house blew in on mother 
and child. 


“And it killed the mother,” he con- 
cluded, with a grand flourish. 

“Bruce,” said I at the end of the pe- 
riod, “where did you get your informa- 
tion about Burns’s mother being killed? I 
never heard that before.” 


Crossing to the bookcase, I located in- 
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STUDENT 


formation that Mrs. Burns was alive 
when her son was about ten years old and 
showed it to Bruce. 

“Oh, I just thought it killed her,” he 
finally admitted. That was one of the 
_ times that I sounded a warning about the 
beauty and invaluability of accuracy. 

Jack was fresh from a fraternity house, 
where, according to him, correctness of 
speech didn’t matter much. Pupils liked 
his friendly, informal manner, however, 
his good appearance, and his bit of 
charm. He is now in the Navy for three 
years, and I doubt whether he will ever 
teach. 

These few examples should give an 
idea of what to expect in the English 
classroom in the next few years. Subject 
combinations ere also of interest, English 
often being the minor, and social studies, 
Spanish, math, or business the major. 
The most satisfactory plan for student 
teaching is that used by Indiana Univer- 
sity, where the embryonic pedagogue 
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spends at least eight weeks in observa- 
tion and teaching under supervision, 
staying all day and working on both ma- 
jor and minor subjects at once, as well as 
on varied other phases of high school life. 

“Let no man despise thy youth,” 
wrote Paul to Timothy, long ago. Stu- 
dent teachers make mistakes, they put 
the critic teacher on the spot, they may 
even antagonize parents and pupils—but 
how else can they learn? Retiring Presi- 
dent Ralph Tirey, of Indiana State 
Teachers College, remarked at a teacher- 
training conference last February that it 
is far better for them to learn under ex- 
pert supervision of the critic teacher than 
to blunder along in trial and error in their 
own classrooms later on. He also claims 
that on standard tests under regular and 
student teachers differences in results are 
practically negligible. At any rate, they 
are here today, the faculty members of 
next year and the year after. They are 
the bright hope of the educational world. 


“CREATIVE WRITING”’—|Continued from p. 496] 


good teachers but vitalized by mutual af- 
firmation, that at the heart of any suc- 
cessful teaching of writing to young 
people is first of all a teacher who respects 
himself; next the young people respecting 
themselves. And at the heart of the stu- 
dent’s respect for himself lies a willing- 
ness to be responsible for what he reports 
about his world. Once both teacher and 
student accept this responsibility and 
proceed to achieve the intimate sharing 
of experience that communication is, 
that writing is, the student is ready and 
able to make use, little by little, of “the 


fundamentals” in the growth of his 
powers, his individuality, his responsi- 
bility to himself and his society of free 
and worthy men. 

Our experience, I am sure, must paral- 
lel that of other teachers elsewhere. But 
though we believe that this is so, teachers 
elsewhere may not realize the power and 
value of their own ideas and practices 
until they see that they are shared, until 
they see that they, themselves, are not 
isolated, that they, as well as we, through 
this sharing, have to some extent tran- 
scended the isolation of self. 
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Round Table 


IMPROVING BOOK REVIEWS 


Not being a radical “‘progressivist,”’ I still 
cling to the traditional written book re- 
view as an important and necessary part of 
our college preparatory program in tenth- 
grade English. My own college experience, 
both undergraduate and graduate, empha- 
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sized the importance of knowing how to 
write a book review. No other single form of 
composition was called for as often or in as 
many different liberal arts courses; hence 
my adherence to this old-fashion form. 
While correcting a set of student book 
reviews, I select two or three of the best, 
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Heading 


Opening to 
arouse reader’s 
interest. No direct 
reference to book. 


General information 
of interest about 
story with no men- 
tion of both as 
such. 


More specific 
information about 


story, but not 


a long, involved 
detailed account. 


Evaluation (crit- 
icism) of book, 
with another item 
of interest. 


Further evaluation 
with some backed- 
up recommenda- 
tions for potential 
readers. 


KON-TIKI, by Thor Heyerdahl, Rand McNally and Compa- 
ny, New York, 1950. 


Would you go across the Pacific on a raft to support a theory 
that the South Sea islands were peopled from Peru? That is 
how six brave and inquisitive men came to seek a dangerous 
path to test a scientific theory. 


On a primitive raft made of forty-foot balsa logs and narhed 
“Kon-Tiki,” in honor of a legendery sun king, Heyerdahl and 
4 five companions deliberately risked their lives to show that the 
ancient Peruvians could have made the 4,300 mile voyage to 
| the Polynesian Islands on a similar craft. 


Life on the raft was strange and wonderful. Perhaps the most 
amazing part of the whole voyage was that not once during 
those one hundred and one days were the men bored. The 
always present danger of storms, and the storms themselves; 
the eternal, ever-changing sea and sky; and their own ingenuity 
took care of that. The huge company of fish added bits of humor 
during the long trip. They encountered the rare whale shark.— 
“Walt Disney, with all his powers of imagination, could not 
have created a more hair-raising monster.” They were the 
| first men ever to see a live snake mackerel. 


(For its fearlessness and daring, as well as for the scientific 
value of the results accomplished, the Kon-Tiki Expedition 
has been hailed as one of the great feats of our time. First pub- 
lished in Norway in 1948, the book Kon-Tiki has now been 
| translated into seven different languages. 


On every page of this true record, from the actual building of 
the raft, through all the dangerous and comic adventures on 
the sea, to the spectacular crash-landing and the native island- 
ers’ hula dances, each reader will find a thrilling and spell- 
binding escape from the twentieth century. 


This book review is clear cut, brief, and to the point. The writer has not dealt 
in vague generalities, but has made clear statements backed up by specific il- 
lustrations. He has not ‘‘spoiled’”’ the book for the possible reader; on the con- 
trary, he has stimulated interest in the book. 
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judged from a grammar, composition, and 
content viewpoint. I then cut a liquid 
duplicator stencil of each and write appro- 
priate comments in the margin which indi- 
cate why I think that particular book review 
merits commendation and how it might be 
improved. Sometimes the notes emphasize 
composition and writing style and some- 
times content. These study aids are then 
duplicated and distributed to the class, 
preferably just prior to the due date of the 
next review. The class then analyzes and 
discusses these book reviews, using my 
marginal notes as a point of departure. 

Since the book reviews being used repre- 
sent the work of their classmates, the mem- 
bers of the class are far more interested in 
them than they are in printed reviews, 
whether from current periodicals or text- 
books. 

The time and effort expended by the 
teacher is slight, but the procedure seems to 
be paying dividends in terms of improved 
student book reviews and heightened inter- 
est. 

Grecory C. COFFIN 


MARBLEHEAD (Mass.) HicH ScHooL 


[Editor’s Note——Why wouldn’t this meth- 
od apply equally well to any short papers? 
To apply it to all would be monotonous.— 
W. W. H.] 


... EVEN IF ONE IS CABBAGE 


Those who live on “‘the growing edge”’ of 
education have proved quite conclusively 
that the teacher cannot make the best kind 
of plan alone, that productivity in the class- 
room depends largely upon “groupness,” 
and that individual and group evaluation 
exceeds authoritarian judgment in motivat- 
ing power. 

A class can participate successfully in 
group activities, even though a “system” 
has provided a rigid course of study for that 
class to follow. Pupils who help in planning 
and in executing and evaluating their own 
plans grow and develop amazingly in a sub- 
ject-centered school. Investment in more 
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democratic procedures seems always to 
yield worth-while dividends in personal de- 
velopment. 

The process of dividing a class into work- 
ing groups often presents a problem. The 
procedures chosen by the teacher will de- 
pend upon the membership of the class, the 
amount of information the teacher has 
about it, and the pioneer spirit obtaining 
with both the teacher and the class. 

Perhaps the most widely used method is 
based upon data gathered through the use of 
sociograms, as advocated by Helen Hall 
Jennings. The teacher may ask each child to 
list the names of three or four children near 
whom he would like to sit in his homeroom 
or in a particular class. In addition, he may 
list the names of three or four children with 
whom he would like to work in research 
groups. 

In classes which have been divided into 
groups in this way at Public School 80, 
Buffalo, experience within and evaluation 
by the groups have enabled boys and girls, 
in the course of time, to grow in critical 
judgment as they chose more wisely those 
with whom they formed a working team. 

Dr. Milton C. Albrecht, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Buffalo, uses a most efficacious, informal, 
and very simple procedure in dividing his 
classes into smaller work units. He merely 
asks his college students to form groups 
of not more than five, not less than three. 

One might imagine that junior high 
school pupils would experience some diffi- 
culty in following such directions, that they 
would be hesitant and uncertain. However, 
eighth-graders with whom this method was 
used were very quick to form their units and 
seemed to make as wise decisions as those 
who followed other methods. During the 
preliminary class discussions when the ob- 
jectives and procedures of group activity 
were discussed, the pupils had opportunities 
for mentally choosing or rejecting their 
mates. This may account for the ease with 
which they established their research groups. 

Should the teacher desire to “tinker” 
with group dynamics, she may assign chil- 
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dren to specific units. If the pupils have had 
some experience in grouping and accept 

willingly the suggestion that they work in 
assigned groups for purposes of comparison, 
this means of dividing a class can have great 
value, for it can serve to point up both con- 
tributions and limitations. However, since 
it is an autocratic method, it cannot be used 
frequently if the goal of class activity is to 
remain the provision of opportunities for 
living in the American way—in the demo- 
cratic tradition. 

Had I read the above paragraph when I 
was a beginning teacher, I should have been 
aghast at the idea that I must gain the 
children’s consent before instituting any 
educational procedure in the classroom. Al- 
though I agreed verbally that governments 
derive “their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” I failed to realize that 
government is all about us, wherever there 
is authority. I did not comprehend that 
democracy is a habit of thought, a mode of 
behavior—as well as a governmental prac- 
tice—and is taught by providing opportuni- 
ties to practice it. 

Seventeen years of experience in the 
Buffalo public school system have taught 
me that boys and girls have capabilities far 
beyond the expectations of most adults; that 
they thrive on work, hard work; that they 
have a worthy contribution to make at 
every step in the educative process: plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating; and that 
they can learn to live amiably and co- 
operatively with their classmates and teach- 
ers when they have many chances to learn 
to understand themselves and their rela- 
tionships with others. 


I have come to agree with that Down 
East verger who so often repeated: ‘Two 
heads are better than one. . . even if one is 
cabbage.” And nowhere is there greater 
opportunity for co-operative thinking and 
corporate action than in our classrooms this 
very day. 

MaRIE BULLOCK 


Pusuic ScHoot 80 
BuFFraLo, New Yorx 
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HE CAN LEARN TO SPELL 


There are some boys and girls who, re- 
gardless of all their spelling lessons, still 
cannot spell. We all have them. Much 
of this defect is the result of one bad habit: 
lack of observation. Over a period of years, 
a boy or girl has failed to notice how words 
in his reading look. The eye is untrained; 
hence incorrectly written words look all 
right. 

How, then, can a teacher break a habit 
of years and replace the old, familiar care- 
lessness with a new accuracy? Here is one 
method that is remarkably successful if 
it is applied faithfully. And it is not neces- 
sarily done by the teacher or during school- 
time. 

Somebody—mother, brother, _ sister, 
friend of the student—dictates, from fairly 
easy printed matter, two or three para- 
graphs daily. Then, together, they go over 
the written material carefully, comparing it 
word for word with the printed copy, in 
search of errors, particularly in spelling. 

The next day, the same material is 
dictated and again checked, until it is 
perfect. When this much is accomplished, 
they begin with new material and follow 
the same procedure. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes spent this 
way every day for six months or so—with- 
out the aid of spelling lists—can, when 
misspelling is the result of poor habits of 
observation, work a miracle. 

Perhaps six months seems a long time. 
But the bad habit took years to form. 
Twenty minutes a day for six months, or 
even more, is not too long for an ambitious 
boy or girl who is ashamed of poor spelling 
to form a good habit that will not only 
stand him in good stead in school but will 
also last him throughout his life. 


It is often advisable to explain this 
simple technique to parents, who are 
usually happy to help their children when 
they feel they can. This method—simple, 
definite, clear—is one they can put into 
practice themselves, whether they are men- 
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tal giants or fairly unlettered. And the com- 
panionship that results is often worth even 
more than the improved spelling habits. 


HELEN McHarpy WALKER 


Granspy HicH ScHOoOoL 
NorFOLK, VIRGINIA 


RED PENCIL 


A student theme, 

scratched and scarred 

with red hieroglyphs— 

wounds inflicted with strokes quick, 
decisive. 


TABLE 


A penciled grade 
in clear bold red 
to summarize the mutilation. 


Pencil with soul of wood, 

hasty arbiter in scarlet, 

the racked butterflies of truth and beauty 
must smile in pain at your presumption. 


Your brave clarity belies 
the myriad doubts and scruples of 
the hand that guides . . . and grades. 


MELVIN L. STRAND 


Persuinc County ScHOoL 
LoveLocK, NEVADA 


OPERATION UTOPIA—[Continued from p. 503) 


Even more valuable is a unit in 
Grade XII called ‘Personal Problems in 
Human Relations.” We realize, of course, 
that the discussion of such material in an 
English curriculum is a controversial 
matter, but we are prepared to take on 
all comers in defending our stand. In 
fact, this particular unit is dearer to our 
hearts than almost anything else in the 
course of study. We are not prepared, 
however, to argue our case with anyone 
who has not examined the entire course 
of study. In material such as this, juxta- 
position is all-important. 

Many readers of this article may be 
making out new English curricula soon, 
and perhaps ours may serve as a horrible 
example of what not to put in them. This 
has been merely a New England project. 
We do not pretend that the rest of the 
country needs such a course. Neither do 


we pretend that this course of study is 
perfect; did anybody ever see a course 
that was? English teachers are individ- 
ualists: therein lies their strength. As 
each human being desires a different 
type of Utopia, so does each English 
teacher desire a different curriculum. 
But if this one stimulates argument, and 
brings about changes where they are 
gravely needed, it will have justified 
itself. 

In closing, I should like to leave with 
you one not entirely irrelevant thought: 
we all teach subjects, but in the last 
analysis it is only ourselves we have to 
give. 


(Copies of this course of study may be 
obtained from Miss Eleanor Johnson, 
266 Cabot Street, Newtonville 60, Mass. 
The cost is 50¢ each.) 
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Report and Summary 
The NCTE Now Has an Executive Secretary! 


A twenty years’ dream has come true. In his President’s report in 1933 
Walter Barnes urged the appointment of an executive secretary. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1953, J. N. Hook, of the University of Illinois, became the first 
Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Hook is particularly well suited to the work he is to do. At a dis- 
tance one notices his height—an inch over six feet—his athletic build, and 
his near-black hair. Closer view reveals a strong face, a gentle expression, 
and a pleasing voice. His manner is friendly and easy, deliberate but not 
hesitant. 

We may peek into his personal life enough to report that he has a wife 
and one son. He is fond of writing light verse, reading literature aloud 
(does this well, in public too), fishing, camping, and baseball. 

But “Nick” Hook was not chosen merely for his personality. His ‘expe- 
rience has been an excellent preparation for this Council work, and in his 
activities he has exhibited the qualities he will need now. He was born on 
a farm, worked his way through college in three years, acquired a Ph.D. 
in English (thesis: “Imitations of Spenser in the Eighteenth Century”), 
taught in high school, taught in a teachers college (methods and twelve 
different literature courses), became a member of the English department 
of the arts college of the University of Illinois, and earned his way through 
the ranks to become a “full” professor. He represents the English depart- 
_ ment and the arts college in method courses given jointly with Dr. Liesette 

McHarry of the College of Education and also teaches “academic” 
courses; he can “‘talk the language” of both the colleges—that is, he has a 
sympathetic understanding of the ideas of both. 

Mr. Hook has for several years edited the J/inois English Bulletin and 
has increased its already considerable prestige. As editor he has been a 
member of the executive committee of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English and influential in the activities which have greatly increased its 
membership. He was the chairman of a committee which prepared the 
Literary Map of Illinois. He has several times served as an NCTE Direc- 
tor representing the Illinois Association and was last year named chairman 
of the new NCTE Committee on the Reading and Study of Poetry. 

Those who have read Mr. Hook’s book on the teaching of high school 
English or editorials in the J//inois Bulletin know that he can be clear and 
practical without being dull. Growing demand for him as'a speaker has 
proved that he can talk about teaching as well as he writes and that in the 
more leisurely treatment of literary topics he can be entertaining as well 
as informative. 

Since Mr. Hook’s schedule at the University of Illinois is not one that 
can be readily shifted to anyone else, he is for this semester giving the 
Council only part time, doing what work he can in Urbana and visiting 
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the Council office as often as possible. During the second semester he will 
assume more of the Council duties. The gradual assumption of responsi- 
bility for the Council office is quite satisfactory, because there are more 
details to be learned than anyone who has not worked there can imagine. 
As this is written there are eleven paid full-time employees besides two 
part-time office boys and the secretary-treasurer. Even then the mail has 
got almost out of hand. 

“Mr. Hook will have to keep one eye on all this and give more time to 
public relations work and to advising the Executive Committee than any- 
one has ever been able to do. He will be free from any editorial] responsi- 
bility. With the enthusiasm and strength of youth and the wisdom of expe- 

- rience, he will be a major factor in the growth of Council membership and 
influence. 


A Message from the Executive Secretary 


DEAR FELLOW TEACHER OF ENGLISH, 


Since 1911, some years before most of 
the present members (including myself) 
were born, the National Council of 
Teachers of English has specialized in 
serving two groups of people: the thou- 
sands of men and women who teach Eng- 
lish in the schools of the Americas and 
the millions of boys and girls whom they 
instruct in the art of receiving and ex- 
changing information, opinions, and 
emotions with their fellow human beings. 

Serving those two groups is important 
work. Without communication, which is 
interpreted as embracing writing, speak- 
ing, reading, and listening, man could 
never have attained whatever above-ani- 
mal level he has reached. Without steady 
improvement in communication, man 
cannot solve the terrible dilemmas posed 
by the world’s multiplying population, 
the threat of hunger, and the danger of 
wars of annihilation. 

Of necessity, because of the confidence 
vested in him by the Executive Commit- 
tee and the membership of the Council, 
the executive secretary occupies a posi- 
tion of grave responsibility. It is he who 
is primarily charged with making sure 
that the ideal of service is never lost 


sight of, and who attempts to translate 
the ideal into action. He needs the con- 
stant support of every member of the 
Council if he is to succeed in this task. 
It is with deep humility and a gnawing 
sense of my unworthiness that I have ac- 
cepted the post of executive secretary. If 
it were not that I am sure that the mem- 
bers will continue and extend their splen- 
did co-operation, I could not have done 
so. Through personal acquaintance or 
correspondence I have come to know 
scores of teachers of English, and I have 
come to consider many of them among 
the finest and most dedicated people that 
I know. If that were not true, I could not 
have accepted. I must ask the members 
to forgive me my faults and my errors, 
which will never be errors in intent. 


Almost since its beginning the Council 
has been blessed by the kindness and 
wisdom and rugged common sense of 
Wilbur Hatfield. It will be difficult or im- 
possible for me, as perhaps it would be 
for anyone else, to do as much for the 
Council and for the young people of 
America as he has done. To him our 
schools owe many of the improvements 
that have been made in the teaching of 
English in the last four decades, It is for- 
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tunate for the Council that Mr. Hatfield 
will continue to edit the English Journal 
and College English. 


Now, in the 1950’s, school enrolments 
are several times larger than they were in 
1911. Pouring through our school doors 
come the most young people, and even 
adults, that any nation has ever attempt- 
ed to educate. There are no signs that the 
total number will diminish in the years 
ahead. We, the English teachers of today 
and tomorrow, will be challenged as 
never before, in order to help these“mil- 
lions to become more articulate, to be- 
come better informed, to learn not only 
about man’s present but also about his 
past and perhaps his future—to catch 
some glimpse of the potentiality of hu- 
mankind. In challenge there is also op- 
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portunity. Probably our teaching has 
never reached maximum efficiency. How 
can we improve it? How can we be of 
greater help to Jack and Barbara and 
their classmates? What can we learn to 
do that we are not yet doing? What are 
we doing that is wasteful and that can be 
trimmed? 

It is to the answering of questions like 
these that the Council has long been 
dedicated and must continue to be dedi- 
cated. Supplying answers, or partial an- 
swers, to such questions is the greatest 
service that the Council can perform. As 
executive secretary I pledge every effort 
of which I am capable to continue and 
expand the Council’s tradition of service 
to teachers and to those who are taught. 


J. N. Hoox 


About Education 


- THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
nation Board has announced its schedule for 
administering its tests this winter and 
spring. Teachers of English will be interested 
in the offering—in May only, as a two-hour 
essay test—of the General Composition Test 
with which the Board has been experiment- 
ing for three or four years. The traditional 
English Composition Test, partly objective 
and requiring only one hour, will be con- 
tinued, and the candidate may take either or 
both. This is another instance of the present 
tendency to subordinate mechanics—with- 
out ignoring them. 


TEACHERS’ POETRY IS SOLICITED 
by the National Poetry Association for an 
annual anthology which it publishes. Clos- 
ing date is January 1, 1953. The NPA began 
with one student anthology and now issues 
a score of regional collections each year. The 
volumes of college verse and of teacher poet- 
ry are later developments. Contributors do 
not have to buy the book; nor are they paid. 
3210G Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34. 


SPEECH TEACHERS ARE DEFENDED 
and the ideals of the better ones—the major- 
ity, we suppose—stated by Barnet Basker- 
ville in “I Teach Speech” in the American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin 
for spring. Decrying get-eloquent-quick 
motivation, such as is used for some adver- 
tised courses, he quotes Ben Jonson: “No 
glass renders a man’s form or likeness so true 
as his speech,” and goes on to say, “Indis- 
pensable to the achievement of the teacher’s 
task are students who are sensitive, thought- 
ful, informed human beings, or who are 
aware of the necessity of becoming so.” Nat- 
urally Baskerville puts more emphasis upon 
having something worth saying and adapt- 
ing the communication to the audience than 
upon the vocal and bodily skills of speech. 
His platform should be acceptable in the 
high school speech class or in English classes 
where speech receives the attention it 
deserves. 


DR. FRANKLIN DUNHAM, CHIEF OF 
Radio-Television of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
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cation, reports: ‘““More than 65 schoo! sys- 
tems are utilizing television in the classroom 
and nearly 100 universities and colleges are 
putting programs on the air over available 
nearby commercial stations. Twenty-one in- 
stitutions have been preparing for broadcast 
licenses by carrying on their programs from 
fully-equipped campus studios over closed- 
circuit television, and 10 institutions are put- 
ting on programs covering regular courses 
of study, with full-credit on examination to- 
ward a college degree. Areas of learning cov- 
ered are: science, the social sciences, lan- 
guage arts, music, art, literature, philoso- 
phy, psychology, ethics, anthropology, and 
the vocational arts.” 

In mid-October there were only two edu- 
cational television transmitters in actual 
operation—KUHT-TV in Pittsburgh and 
WOI-TV at Iowa State College. About twen- 
ty permits had been granted, and a larger 
number of applications were being consid- 
ered by the FCC. 


EDUCATING YOUTH TO MAKE 
sound decisions is possible only by allowing 
them to make decisions—and, of course, 
helping them to gather and consider the 
data upon which to make the decisions. This 
apparent truism is the central idea of John 
W. Hanson’s “Education and the Flight 
from Decision” in Educational Leadership 
for October. The idea is simple, but actually 
believed and applied would transform many 
schoolrooms. Or do we feel, like R. M. 
Hutchins, that schools should be concerned 
with intellectual training only and that cul- 
ture of the heart and will should be left to 
such homes as youths happen to have? Mr. 
Hanson’s elaboration of principles of proce- 
dure will have some value for any who can 
obtain the magazine. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF AMERICAN 
teaching of English is presented in the one- 
page article “English in the U.S.A.” in The 
Use of English, autumn issue, London. An 
exchange teacher in a polyglot neighborhood 
found too much emphasis upon formal drill 
and comparative neglect of literature. Let us 
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hope that some exchange teacher assigned to 
a school more representative of our ideals of 
education will write of his experience. 

In the same good magazine, A. A. Evans, 
who knows something of modern linguistics, 
begins a discussion of ‘Grammar, Language 
and Style”; and Margaret Diggle in “Eng- 
lish in Further Education” reveals that the 
problems in British continuation classes are 
much the same as those in similar work here. 
Cyril Poster’s “Projects for the English 
Specialist” tells of centering the composition 
work of a term about the creation of an 
imaginary village and at another time about 
the topic “Books.” 


FOR SLOW LEARNERS, SAMUEL 
Beckoff advises in the September 23 Scholas- 
tic Teacher, “Start with Mass Media.” These 
slow ones are usually shy and spend more 
time than others on television and movies. 
The particular unit he reports was aimed at 
teaching the skills of group discussion and 
facility in acquiring information, and rais- 
ing standards of literary appreciation. He 
began with a number of radio plays tape- 
recorded. Then he asked students to select 
from live group-discussion programs on 
radio and also assigned reading in his own 
text, Radio and Television. After the teach- 
er’s review of flagrant errors in speech and 
“format” of the preceding week came a dis- 
cussion of the proper format of group discus- 
sion. Then the class listened to The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals (tape-recorded), and dis- 
cussed it (with tape recorder working), and 
finally studied the recording of their discus- 
sion. So the “literary” topic got considera- 
tion and the technique of discussion was also 
taught. Beckoff feels that effects were good 
—e.g., the students all listened with pleasure 
and understanding to the two-hour Hamlet 
last spring. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER FOR OCTO- 
ber 7 gives nine sources from which to obtain 
names for interschool—usually international 
—correspondence. 


THE DEBATE CONCERNING THE 
relative efficacy of teaching the language 
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arts by “formal” or “progressive” methods 
is being waged as loudly in England as in the 
United States. Last year an experiment was 
conducted for six months in the boys’ de- 
partment of six schools in the Midlands to 
try to determine which approach produced a 
higher level of achievement in the mechani- 
cal aspects of written English, written ex- 
pression, reading ability, and general knowl- 
edge. The experiment is reported upon in 
some detail by E. G. S. Evans in the Educa- 
tional Supplement of the London Times 
(September 11). Briefly, six classes and six 
teachers in each school participated, in each 
school three classes of boys eleven to 
twelve and three of boys twelve to thirteen. 
Three methods, formal, project, and oral, 
were tested. Where the formal method was 
used, the corrective teaching was direct, and 
specially constructed drills on all mechanical 
aspects were used. Teachers of the project 
method required no formal set lessons or 
drills in composition, no written composi- 
tions, no grammar exercises, but an appeal 
was made to a broad number of school inter- 
ests, and work in English took the form of 
individual and group projects on a wide 
range of topics. Those who taught by the 
oral method aimed to develop expression 
and correctness side by side by way of dis- 
cussions, talks about local and national 
events, debates, and impromptu storytelling 
and play-acting. All these activities formed 
a basis for later written work. Analysis of 
the final results of capitalization, punctua- 
tion, sentence-structure tests, and of various 
types of composition, showed that the mean 
performances of classes exposed to the for- 
mal method was significantly higher than 
that achieved by the project and oral ap- 
proaches. However, the learning of the 
meaning of words and the acquisition of gen- 
eral knowledge proceeded best from teach- 
ing connected with activities revolving 
around the spoken word. There seemed to be 
no evidence of any transference of facility in 


word meaning to written English. The final 
implication appears to be that dichotomies | 


in the teaching of English are unnecessary, 
or, as Mr. Evans puts it, that “formal, tradi- 
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tional methods need not be opposed to freer, 
more active procedures.” The discerning 
teacher will take the best out of every 
method. 


BOTH PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
concern about the quality of teaching in our 
public schools is daily becoming more articu- 
late. Recently the New Republic (September 
14) carried a guest editorial, “Why We Have 
Poor Teachers,” by Peggy Moses, a research 
economist at Columbia University. In the 
issue of October 5, four classroom teachers 
challenge her criticism of teacher-training 
under the general title, “Do We Have Poor 
Teachers?” This particular interchange is 
worth reading. Miss Moses points up sharp- 
ly the rather prevailing equation by the lay 
public of anti-intellectualism with progres- 
sive education and probes without tender- 
ness the current practices and standards of 
teachers colleges, all of which she condemns 
as much too low. She advocates the raising 
of certification requirements, the stiffening 
of course offerings, and the screening of ap- 
plicants for admission to teacher-training. 
Her challengers do not deny that our teach- 
er-training programs need revamping, but 
they make very clear that a recognition of 
the failure of the traditional program of edu- 
cation and a willingness to utilize new 
knowledge based on educational research is 
not anti-intellectualism; that in a society 
shackled by conformity and in a system of 
education shaped by and reflecting that so- 
ciety the superior, intellectual teacher Miss 
Moses envisions would have a hard time 
operating unless the pattern of society as 
well as the teacher-training courses were 
“stiffened.” 


“THE ROAD TO BETTER READING” 
is one of two manuals sponsored by the New 
York State Department of Education and 
recently distributed throughout the state. 
This manual is a report of the Council on 
Readjustment of High School Education 
which for several years has been working on 
the problem of how to improve the teaching 
program. More than a thousand educators, 
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teachers, principals, curriculum directors, 
etc., were consulted. The manual proposes 
that the reading program be continuous 
from kindergarten through high school, that 
reading be a part of every subject studied, 
and that the teaching of reading be a com- 
bined responsibility, with every instructor 
responsible for teaching the reading study 
skills related to the subject taught. 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
by President Eisenhower to appraise 
UNESCO recently submitted a 10,000-word 
report at the fourth national conference of 
the United States Commission for UNESCO. 
Its chairman, a retired businessman, antici- 
pating cries of partisanship, stated bluntly: 
“Our delegation was completely objective 
and not biased in any direction. Had the 
facts been otherwise, we would have dis- 
cussed them with equal frankness.” The 
committee found that many of the charges 
recently made about UNESCO are not true, 
and the report maintains that UNESCO is 
not under Communist control, does not ad- 
vocate a political world government, is nol 
atheistic or antireligious, nor does it at any 
time attempt to undermine the loyalty of 
Americans toward their own country or to 
indoctrinate school children with ideas con- 
trary to those found in a democratic land. 
The report then goes on to discuss the tan- 
gible advantages and indirect benefits 
gained by our participation in UNESCO. A 
knowledge of this report will be found useful 
by all teachers who wish the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation well. 


“HUMOR THEM: GRAMMAR SHOULD 
Be Gagged” is contributed by Norman 
Schacter to the September Clearing House. 
The plays on “humor” and “gagged”’ in the 
title suggest the tone of the whole. When a 
class wit suggested “flypaper” and “‘waste- 
-basket” as collective nouns, Schacter fol- 
lowed this lead and encouraged all sorts of 
word play and jokes about language. He 
says that this got his class(es) through dull 
and difficult but necessary study of many 
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phases of grammar and usage. Some teach- 
ers, who are suited in personality to such 
procedures, may profitably use this device 
on occasion. Schacter warns against over- 
doing the humor and points the necessity of 
skilful organization of the course. Since the 
motivation is extrinsic, it probably would 
not be desirable for the inevitable review in 
later semesters. 

The same magazine has two articles pri- 
marily for principals which have a bearing 
on the teaching of English. Jerry E. Reed 
describes the “Unified English Program for 
Denver.” In working out a continuous pro- 
gram for thirteen grades (Kg-12), they 
studied the principles of learning and of 
child growth and development. They recog- 
nized that “facts and techniques are learned 
as part of some significant whole” and that 
“nothing is truly learned until it becomes a 
part of living.” They did not set down mini- 
mum achievements for each grade but indi- 
cated on a chart the direction of growth in 
processes and skills. They listed experience 
—not skill—units for each grade, and ex- 
panded as a sample one of these for each 
grade. The English Language Arts is not 
mentioned by Mr. Reed, but the spirit and 
procedure are very similar—possibly be- 
cause they are dictated by our present 
knowledge of psychology. 

The other paper, “How We Licked Class 
‘Interruption,’ ” by Arnold Leslie Lazarus, 
describes the revision of the whole curricu- 
lum in the light of the life-needs of the stu- 
dents and points out that the English teach- 
ers now use for teaching language skills some 
of the drives that were interruptions of the 
old subject-dominated course. Apparently 
they substitute for some of the essays or 
themes formerly assigned publicity and 
other work on school and community proj- 
ects. Fine, if the teachers are skilful enough 
to remember and introduce as needed the 
techniques the youngsters need in these 
activities. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS WILL FIND IN- 
spiration in “Children’s Books and the 
American Heritage,” by Alice Brooks 
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McGuire, in the October ALA Bulletin. 
Some of the authors she quotes write for 
junior high school children, and the quota- 
tions can be paralleled by others from writ- 
ers for later adolescents; see John R. Tunis 
in the February, 1951, English Journal and 
Howard Pease in the April, 1952, issue. 


“HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH—CAN WE 
Justify It as a College-Admission Require- 
ment?” by Melvin A. Angell, in the Septem- 
ber School Review may do little concussion 
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damage, but we fear post-explosion contami- 
nation. By computing statistical correla- 
tions between grades in high school English 
and college grades in about twenty-five sub- 
jects, he seems to show that success in high 
school English is a very poor predictive of 
success in college. He concludes therefore 
that high school English is not a prerequisite 
for success in most college subjects. If your 
principal or superintendent mentions this 
article, bring that fact to the attention of 
NCTE Executive Secretary J. N. Hook. 


About Literature 


“TOUCHSTONE: CRITIC IN MOT- 
ley,” by Robert H. Goldsmith, in PMLA for 
September interprets Touchstone as a paro- 
dist not only of the courtly characters in the 
play but also of romantic conventions of the 
time and of contemporary writers. For ex- 
ample, his encomium to Corin upon the life 
of a shepherd is euphuistic in structure and 
senseless in content. Goldsmith thinks that 


Rosalind is wrong when she tells him that he 
speaks wiser than he is aware of; that the 
fool knows when he must agree with his so- 
cial superiors and when he may give them 
sly digs. Withal he has no desire to reform 
the world and merely laughs at its follies 
and foibles. 


TWO PAPERS ON WILLIAM FAULK- 
ner, “The Private World of William Faulk- 
ner” and “The Man Behind the Faulkner 
Myth,” appear in Life for September 28 and 
October, 5. As the titles indicate, these are 
rather about Faulkner’s ancestry and his 
personality than about the soundness of his 
ideas or his literary qualities. The back- 
ground has some bearing upom~imterpreta- 
tion of the writing, and the reporter, Robert 
Coughlan, offers some sweeping critical 
opinions, which he does not support by quo- 
tations and citations. There are, of course, 
more Faulkner pictures than are otherwise 
available. 


“GEORGE ORWELL—DARK SIDE 


Out,” by Tom Hopkinson, in the autumn 
Cornhill Magazine is an excellent biographi- 


cal and critical study of the author of Ani- 
mal Farm and 1984. Despite the fact that 
these two novels have sold about 300,000 
copies each in the United States, Orwell’s 
other work is little known here. Hopkinson 
surveys and evaluates all his novels and, 
since all are to some degree directly auto- 
biographical, relates each to his life. These 
include Burmese Days, A  Clergyman’s 
Daughter, Keep the Aspidistra Flying, and 
Homage to Catolnia. 


“VOICES OF AUTHORS” (LIFE, OCTO- 
ber 12) describes the new Columbia record- 
ings of the readings of their own works by 
twelve American and British authors. One 
hour-long LP record is given to each author: 
Edna Ferber (Show Boat and The Gay Dog), 
John Steinbeck (Johnny Bear), Truman 
Capote (Children on Their Birthdays), Som- 
erset Maugham (The Three Fat Women of 
the Antibes), and Katherine Porter (Flower- 
ing Judas). In the group also are the three 
Sitwells, Aldous Huxley, William Saroyan, 
Christopher Isherwood, and John Collier. 
($100 for the set of twelve records.) 


“ANALYSES OF SHORT FICTION: A 
Checklist,” by Jarvis Thurston, fills the en- 
tire summer issue of Perspective published at 
Washington University, St. Louis 5. The 
files of seventy-eight magazines (the earliest, 
1919) and hundreds of books (chiefly in the 
1940’s), all in English and chiefly about 
writing in English, were examined. There is 
no annotation. Doubtless incomplete as the 
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compiler says, it will still be a very useful 
tool for students of the short story and the 
novelette. $0.75. 


“THE ARTS IN ITALY” (VEW REPUB- 
lic, October 5) will especially interest stu- 
dents of comparative literature. To this 
symposium, Nicola Chiaromonte (who con- 
tributed a lead article on ‘“Neo-realism in 
Italian Literature” to the May English 
Journal) contributes some reflections on the 
“Ambiguities in Italian Literature,” Eric 
Bentley writes on “The Italian Theatre,” 
Parker Tyler on “Italian Films,” and Piero 
Dorazio on “Culture in Transition.” In 
Italy, as in the United States, the arts are 
healthy and alive but the quality of the 
products is very uneven. 


TEACHERS CONCERNED WITH THE 
development of student taste in literature 
and the arts will find revealing an article in 
the October Film Review on “Movies and 
the GI,” by Trego Prindeville. What the GI 
likes at home is different from what he likes 
abroad, and many in our overseas units are 
deviating from the Hollywood line when ex- 
posed to native Japanese, Korean, Indian, 
and other foreign films. The same magazine 
carries also interesting surveys of last sum- 
mer’s European film festivals and a descrip- 
tion of the little-known film collection of the 
Library of Congress. 


“THE NEW CRITICISM AND THE 
Historical Method” is discussed by Freder- 
ick A. Pottle in the autumn Yale Review 
with a sanity and objectivity with which the 
New Critics are not always honored by dis- 
senters. Not the least value of his essay is 
the fact that Professor Pottle regards them 
with an eye to history and in so doing defines 
the concrete historical situation of literary 
criticism at the present time. Three of the 
most important characteristics which the 
New Critics share, he says, are their antipa- 
thy to the historical method of studying lit- 
erature (that is, “the method of approaching 
a poem, a play, or a novel as having histori- 
cal and relative significance rather than 
metaphysical and absolute existence”’), their 
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reactionary rationalist philosophy which is 
in revolt from the philosophies of positivism 
and pragmatism, and their dogmatic unwill- 
ingness to consider the present as part of 
history. These attitudes of the New Critics 
are understandable if we regard them with 
historical perspective! And if it is the prime 
function of modern criticism to define “the 
emergent sensibility.” Sensibilities shift and 
change, at certain periods with greater speed 
than others. The early twenties were such a 
period, and the New Criticism was born as a 
militant movement to establish the autono- 
my of modern literature. But, having dis- 
cerned the defining characteristics of the 
best contemporary literature, they have now 
tried to make those characteristics the 
standards for judging things of the past. As 
Pottle notes, in so doing they themselves 
practice the doctrine of historical limitation 
which they deplore in the critics in the oppo- 
site camp. Pottle does think, however, that 
to make contemporary literature the main 
referent for the study of the literature of the 
past is the right orientation, and this the 
New Critics have made us see. They have 
also called sharply in question “the entire 
genetic and chronological approach and that 
has caused us to face the complicated prob- 
lem of the nature of history itself.” Pottle 
thinks that in the future a complete criti- 
cism of literature must combine the view of 
literature as chronological order with the 
view of literature as simultaneous order. 


“YOU, TOO, CAN WRITE A CASUAL 
Style,” by William H. Whyte, Jr., in the 
October Harper’s analyzes the revolution 
which has taken place in American prose and 
produced today’s fashion, which is to write 
casually. It originated with the group of 
writers attached to the New Yorker. Now 
everyone is trying to do it. Whyte says the 
best results are obtained with subject matter 
which is pallid and uneventful. He discusses 
the twelve main devices with which it may 
be achieved, with illustrations from contem- 
porary stylists. These include heightened 
understatement, the planned colloquialism, 
the omitted word, and the right word. Very 
usable for classroom discussion. 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


A PASSAGE IN THE NIGHT. By Sholem 
Asch. Putnam. $3.75. Isaac Grossman, the son 
of very poor, religious parents, in his late thirties 
was already a rich successful builder with a son 
a partner in the business. He mourned the death 
of his wife. In early life he had cheated a man in 
a small way, and this remembrance gave him no 
peace. His search for peace and faith, his effort 
to atone for the $27 he had stolen, are the theme 
of a long, unforgettable portrait of a man who 
would be honest in our materialistic age. 367 
pages. 


CONJURE WIFE. By Fritz Lieber. Twayne. 
$2.75. An expanded and revised version of a 
short story of modern witchcraft. Norman 
Saylor, college teacher, had specialized in re- 
search in witchcraft, spells, conjuring. Rum- 
maging about the house, he discovered an odd 
assortment (his wife’s) of “‘devil’s stuff’? and 
notations for performing magic. The story pro- 
gresses—witchcraft? Well, read and ponder. 


THE FOUR LIVES OF MUNDY TOL- 
LIVER. By Ben Lucien Burman. Messner. 
$3.75. Many readers will remember Steamboat 
round the Bend, Blow for a Landing, etc., by the 
author and be interested in this novel for its 
river setting. Mundy Tolliver, Kentucky moun- 
taineer, a returned soldier and lonesome, 
thumbed his way to the Cajun country. Four 
Loves, the title could be; he would have said his 
life was a high adventure. “The universal hu- 
man values”’ we recognize in Burman’s writings. 
Not too long, and easy reading. 


THE SANDS OF KARAKORUM. By James 
Ramsey Ullman. Lippincott. $3.50. Jobn and 
Eleanor Bickel, missionaries, disappeared in 
Red China. Their devoted friend Frank followed 
a tortuous trail through interior and Central 
Asia hoping to find them. He found Eleanor, 
and together they found Frank with an old lama 
at the edge of the “desert of the black sands.” 
Frank was determined to follow a “star” across 
the sands to Karakorum and the “‘life that even 
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now is being born in the darkness beyond the 
sands.”’ Eleanor went with him. This fable, the 
author says, has haunted him for years. The 
Bickels sought a new life: “what the hearts of 
men are ready to receive.” Symbolic. Also an 
intense study of Asia. 


A PAIL OF OYSTERS. By Vern Sneider. Put- 
nam. $3.50. Life is hard for the Formosan peas- 
ant, but he works and is devoted to his family 
and the family god. The Chinese army of occu- 
pation (Save-the-Country) makes things in- 
creasingly difficult. In 1952 an American comes 
to study conditions. He really gets about and 
finds much that is depressing. He admires the 
Formosan, fears further invasion from: Asia, 
questions alien occupation and government or- 
ganizations. Communism, too, is ever present. 
A dramatic and sympathetic treatment of a 
courageous minority. 


THE WEB OF TIME. By Josephine Lawrence. 
Harcourt. $3.50. Readers will remember that 
the author writes of real péople and life’s prob- 
lems. The time came when Munsey Wills faced 
retirement. He had loved his busy, rather trivial 
office work with other workers around him. He 
had a family but—. “Get a hobby” was his 
friends’ advice. We read of the first year or so of 
his pathetic experience. Very human, mildly 
tragic. Nobody used common sense—but do 
we? 


THE ENCHANTED CUP. By Dorothy James 
Roberts. Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.75. The 
love story of Tristan and Isolde furnishes the 
plot for this novel. When Tristan sailed into 
Ireland, where he met Isolde, he was near death 
from a wound received in the exploit which had 
won for him the title of knight. Together they 
innocently drank the love potion, and, though 
Isolde became the bride of King Mark, their 
spirits never faltered. King Arthur’s court at 
Camelot, tournaments, Lancelot, medieval 
splendor, traditions and legends, blend in a rich 
historical novel. 
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THE WALSINGHAM WOMAN. By Jan 
Westcott. Crown. $3.50. Frances Walsingham 
was the daughter of Queen Elizabeth’s secre- 
tary. She married, quite properly, Sir Philip 
Sidney and, later, the Earl of Essex. But her 
first and lasting love was for the Irish earl 
Richard de Burgh, Earl of Clanicard. There are 
fabulous real characters, many authentic scenes 
of war and intrigue, and glamorous love affairs. 
The romance rivals the famous love story of 
Tristan and Isolde. Much must happen before 
the lovers can live happily ever after. 


_~ LORD VANITY. By Samuel Shellabarger. 
Little, Brown. $3.75. The author has proved in 
former novels his knowledge and understanding 
of the eighteenth century. As the jacket says, 
“it was a society where every indiscretion was 
permitted so long as it was handled discreetly, 
where pleasure was the aim of life and dullness 
the only vice.” The eighteenth-century back- 
grounds include Venice, Paris, London, Bath, 
the galleys, and Quebec. Already there were 
signs of change: secret societies, revolutionary 
ideas. But the many colorful characters pursued 
their glamorous way. 667 pages. 


THE BEST SCIENCE FICTION STORIES 
OF 1953. Edited by Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. 
Dikty. Fell. $3.50. Fifth volume of a popular 
series. Included are fifteen stories, introduction 
and preface and biographical sketches of the 
authors. The Editors’ Preface describes the 
trends of the last four years. This, they say, is 
the year of psychology although former trends 
are not lacking. Authors are concerned “with 
. appreciative and sensitive probings of the per- 
_ sonalities of more or less normal persons in ex- 
traordinary environments.” Fascinating. 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited by Paul Bixler. World Publishing. $6.00. 
Essays, stories, poetry, and reviews chosen from 
the Antioch Review. In his first editorial, J. D. 
Kingsley wrote: “We believe . . . in the applica- 
tion of scholarship in the solution of social prob- 
lems. . . . This is our purpose in founding a mag- 
azine.” In the introduction Paul Bixler says 
that in celebrating the hundredth birthday of 
Antioch College the words of the first chairman 
of the Editorial Board wrote, “We believe in 
democracy so strongly that we think it should 
be enormously extended,”’ still apply. The con- 
tents are chosen to further this belief. 


JUTLAND COTTAGE. By Angela Thirkell. 
Knopf. $3.50. Barsetshire, nonexistent English 
county, is again the setting of a clever novel. As 
the story opens, the people are sincerely grieving 
over the late King George’s death. The new 
rector, throngs of characters, much conversa- 
tion, many teas, humor, delicate sarcasm, and 
good sense are presented. Wedding bells are as- 
sured for a beloved spinster of forty. Mrs. 
Thirkell created The Brandons. 


THE NEW PARTISAN READER. Edited by 
William Phillips and Philip Raho. Harcourt. 
$6.00. This second volume covers 1945-53. T. S. 
Eliot has called the Partisan Review ‘the best 
American literary periodical.’”’ More than sev- 
enty contributions: twelve short stories, essays, 
and short pieces by forty writers; selected po- 
ems. For example, in a group of interpretations 
are articles “Concerning Tolstoy” by Philip 
Rahv, “The Future of English Fiction” by V. S. 
Pritchett, “Reflections of Gandhi” by George 
Orwell, “Our Cousin” by Allen Tate, “Artist 
against Society” by Jacques Barzun, and others. 
An interesting collection under “Variety.” 621 
pages. 


NOBODY SAY A WORD AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $3.50. 
The thirty-three very unusual short stories 
seem simple, but in each one is deep tragedy, a 
human problem, touching personal experiences, 
or the quiet pathos of sorrows borne with 
patience. There are hints of ghosts and magic in 
some of the tales. It is in the telling that they 
rise to greatness. 


THE DARK ISLAND. By Henry Treece. Ran- 
dom House. $3.00. Written in saga style, this is 
the history of one of the Celtic tribes when 
Caesar’s legions sought to conquer the island of 
Britannia. A barbaric tale of druids, sun-wor- 
shipers, love and loyalties, barbarism and 
battles, which lead to the eventual establish- 
ment of the British Empire. Vivid historical pic- 
ture of the long ago. 


TILBURY TOWN: SELECTED POEMS OF 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. Edited 
by Lawrence Thompson. Macmillan. $3.50. As a 
collection these Tilbury poems merge, and pic- 
ture the New England community in which 
Robinson has portrayed Miniver Cheevy and 
other characters. In a lengthy introduction 
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Thompson discusses the relation of the charac- 
ters to each other and to the people of the town 
and Robinson’s wit, humor, and compassion. 
“Whether all towns and all who live in them 
Are more or less the same, I leave to you.” 


THREE AT THE WEDDING. By Loula Grace 
Erdman. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. It was a beautiful 
wedding: the bride was very young, the groom a 
bit older. Three interested middle-aged women 
who saw her walk down the aisle had much in 
the past to think about. By flashback method 
their lives are revealed. A subtle penetrating 
study of the female personality. There is less 
said about three men—but they were there. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE DEVILS. By 
Dylan Thomas. New Directions. $2.50. The lyric 
poet tells, in the form of a film scenario, of a 
famous Scottish murder of a hundred years ago. 
Two flophouse keepers chose their own methods 
of furnishing corpses to Dr. Rock. Grave-rob- 
bing proved too slow. Thomas’ skill makes a 
vivid and horrible tale of ‘‘a ghost to frighten 
children.” 


THE END OF THE WEEK. By Virginia 
Chase. Macmillan. $3.50. Thirteen elementary 
teachers on a Friday afternoon: on the jacket 
each teacher is listed, and a few words tell who 
and what she is. A chapter is devoted to the life 
of each, and sometimes a group plays or has a 
party ora talk-fest, discussing those not present, 
etc. On the whole, their lives are futile. Many 
readers may think the author is unduly critical, 
that more sentiment and satisfactions exist in 
the profession. The author has had teaching ex- 
perience on several levels. Clever—some humor. 


THE BEST HUMOR FROM PUNCH. Edited 
by William Cole. World Publishing. $3.50. Selec- 
tions from England’s outstanding humorous 
magazine number more than a_ hundred 
sketches, articles, and poems; many are short 
short-stories. Incongruities, embarrassing situa- 
tions to which the man on the street and the 
ordinary human being are daily subjected. The 
best of fun. Illustrated. Attractive jacket. 350 


pages. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH. 
By Saul Bellow. Viking. $4.50. Augie March 
lived in Chicago, but he got around. His life was 
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varied and often perplexing; never admirable. 
He met many people, and these minor charac- 
ters are important; their ideas helped March to 
understand the world and its complications. He 
knew flophouses, questionable women, mer- 
chants, rich men and poor, he was a gigolo and a 
C.I.O. organizer. There is bawdiness; there is 
psychology in this exuberant, tumultuous tale 
of life as it may be lived by some people. The 
manner of its telling makes it real and convinc- 
ing. The author taught English at Princeton 
last year. 


THE PASSIONATE HEART. By Beatrix 
Beck. Messner. $3.50. Winner of France’s most 
distinguished award—the Prix Goncourt. A 
young French window tells of her experiences 
with the Italian and German soldiers who occu- 
pied the town where she and her small daughter 
lived. She was an atheist, but from Father Mo- 
rin she learned to love God. To her horror she 
found that she had fallen in love with the priest. 
An unusual story convincingly told. 


HORNBLOWER AND THE ATROPOS. By 
C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. $3.50. Time: 1805. 
New and old fans of the Captain will welcome 
this book. It opens with a picturesque view ofa 
canalboat passing along the Thames to London. 
The Captain supervised Lord Nelson’s funeral; 
he searched for treasure in Turkish waters. He 
sailed the Atropos into battle against a Spanish 
frigate. He became a devoted father. 


Reprints 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR’S COURT. By Mark Twain. (“Cardi- 
nal Editions.’”’) Pocket Books. $0.35. 


REFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN EYE. By 
Carson McCullers. Bantam Books. $0.25. 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. (“Cardinal 
Editions.’”’) Pocket Books. $0.35. 


PURGATORY. By Dante Alighieri. Edited by 
Thomas G. Bergin. (“Crofts Classics.’’) Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 116. 


SO RED THE ROSE. By Stark Young. Intro- 
duction by Donald Daidson. (‘‘Modern Standard 
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Authors.”) Scribner’s. $1.75. This popular suc- 
cess of twenty years ago, telling the story of a 
Mississippi plantation 1861-65, with its thirty- 
five-page interpretive and laudatory introduc- 
tion has an attractive format. For college 
courses or the personal library. 


TOO MANY COUSINS. By Douglas G. Browne. 
Macmillan. $2.50. Macmillan plans to issue here 
several mysteries of British origin not published 
in America. This is the first, and a good one. Six 
cousins were heirs to a fortune. Jf three died, 
there would be more for the other three! 


Nonfiction 


BLIND WHITE FISH IN PERSIA. By 
Anthony Smith. Dutton. $3.75. Oxford Univer- 
sity sponsored a four-man expedition to Persia. 
One man wrote this description of their journey 
and experiences. They found no white fish, but 
they were sadly impressed by the primitive life. 
They describe many interesting things, includ- 
ing the weaving of rugs. Photographs. 


BEN JONSON OF WESTMINSTER. By 
Marchette Chute. Dutton. $5.00. By the author 
of Shakespeare of London and Geoffrey Chaucer 
of England. A remarkable study of the man, his 
early influences, what is known or guessed of his 
forebears, of his contemporaries and the courts, 
of religious and political influences and troubles 
of his times. The historical background is of spe- 
cial interest; scholars praise her accuracy. 


THE PEOPLE CALLED SHAKERS. By Ed- 
ward Andrews. Oxford University Press. $6.00. 
The author has made careful research into the 
most successful of the early experiments in 
American communal living. The story opens 
with the early history of Ann Lee (later Mother 
Ann Lee) in Manchester. With her few fol- 
lowers she left England for America in 1774. 
There follows a careful study of the “United 
Society”? which she founded and the contribu- 
tions which the Shakers made to American de- 
velopment. A comprehensive study. In the 
1860’s there were perhaps six thousand mem- 
bers, largely in Ohio and Kentucky. Today 
there are three small communities. 309 pages. 
Illustrated. 


MARY TUDOR. By H. F. M. Prescott. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. Miss Prescott first called the 
biography of Mary I (Bloody Mary) “Spanish 
Tudor.” She has revised, enlarged, and illus- 
trated the book, which is retitled “Mary 
Tudor.” This is a dramatic, sympathetic story 
of a woman whom the author admires; she in- 
sists Mary tried to do right—as she saw it. 
Excellent historical background. 439 pages. 


TOLSTOY: A LIFE OF MY FATHER. By 
Alexandra Tolstoy. Harper. $5.00. The daughter 
of Tolstoy tells the personal dramatic story of 
her father as artist, writer, prophet, and re- 
ligious figure. She was always very close to him 
as daughter, secretary, and confidant. She had 
access to his diary, and he talked freely to her. 
She emphasizes his home life and his tragic con- 
flicts with his wife. The closing chapters are par- 
ticularly dramatic and understanding. His last 
words as she sat at his bedside were, ““Remem- 
ber there are in the world many people besides 
Leo Tolstoy.... The truth....I love many. 
... How are they ... ?” 543 pages. 


WILLA CATHER: A MEMOIR. By Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant. Lippincott. $3.50. The author 
sold an article to Miss Cather, editor of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, in 1910, and a friendship be- 
gan. Miss Sergeant writes particularly of Miss 
Cather’s personality and the changes that came 
with years and wide experiences. The sources 
and material of the Cather fiction are of inter- 
est, as is the delightful friendship of two gifted 
women. 


A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS: ESSAYS ON 
BOOKS AND WRITERS. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Edited by Dorothy Chesterton. Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00. With sources and dates of essays. Authors 
included are Robert Louis Stevenson, Victor 
Hugo, Shakespeare, Mark Twain, Thackeray, 
Lewis Carroll, Oscar Wilde, Louisa Alcott, and 
many others. There is an interesting essay on 
historical novels. 


EMERSON HANDBOOK. By Frederic Ives 
Carpenter. Hendricks House. Pp. 268. $4.00. 
This handbook is a scholarly summary of what 
we think we know about Hawthorne, with all 
the references to important sources and com- 
mentaries, set forth quite readably and gar- 
nished with some fresh interpretations. Desir- 
able for the casual student of Hawthorne, in- 
valuable for more intensive work. 
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SOUTHERN RENASCENCE: LITERA- 
TURE OF THE MODERN SOUTH. Edited by 
Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs. Johns 
Hopkins Press. $5.00. A full-scale study of 
southern writing. Preface: “Two kinds of essays 
were sought, those which would present a de- 
tailed analysis of a single author, and those 
which would work across a field in an attempt to 
delineate common themes. . . . Persons of vary- 
ing tastes and interests were intentionally se- 
lected as contributors.” Contents: “The Mind 
of the South,” “The Themes of Southern Litera- 
ture,” “The Novelists of the South,” “The Po- 
etry of the South.” Of particular interest are 
essays about Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, 
Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell, Thomas 
Wolfe, Eudora Welty, and others. Short bio- 
graphical sketches of contributors. 450 pages. 


THE MUSE AT LENGTH. By Arthur Worm- 
houdt. Christopher Publishing House (Boston). 
Pp. 159. $2.50. Here is a detailed, intensive (or 
rigid) psychoanalytical interpretation of the 
Odyssey, the Oedipus plays, and the Agamemnon 
plays. The thirty-page Introduction sets forth 
the psychoanalytical theory the author intends 
to apply, and sixty-five pages go to interpreting 
the Odyssey; the rest is for the plays. The inter- 
pretations reveal more of Homer’s complexes 
than of the beauty, cleverness, or nobility of the 
Odyssey. 


POETRY AND THE AGE. By Randall Jarrell. 
Knopf. Pp. 271. $4.00. A collection of critical 
pieces published in magazines. He belabors us 
for not reading poetry and slashes at most of the 
critics who write about poetry. His evaluations 
of living poets are boldly discriminating—per- 
haps one should say somewhat extreme in their 
praise and censure. He rates the best of Frost 
very high indeed, in defiance of most of the “in- 
tellectuals” and New Critics. Jarrell is himself a 
poet of considerable reputation. 


HAWTHORNE’S FAUST: A STUDY OF 
THE DEVIL ARCHETYPE. By William 
Bysshe Stein. University of Florida Press. Pp. 
172. $4.50. The whole of Hawthorne’s work is 
permeated (dominated) by the Faust myth, 
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and, when this is seen, the entire corpus of his 
writing becomes consistent and significant. For 
example, in The Scarlet Letter, Chillingworth, 
Dimmesdale, and Hester are all variations of the 
man who sold his soul. Dimmesdale repents as 
he dies and Hester in her later years. (Does 
Chillingworth miss Goethe’s happy ending?) 
Even Pearl is parallel to a child in Reynolds’ 
Faust. 


BEYOND CRITICISM. By Karl Shapiro. 
University of Nebraska Press. Pp. 73. $3.00. 
(Paper.) Three lectures attempt a theory of 
poetry to quiet the harmful debate between 
present schools of poets, especially the Mytho- 
logical group devoted to symbolism and the 
Historical group devoted to social messages. 
First Shapiro criticizes all the schools sharply 
but is so careful to name no individual that one 
is not sure just whom he means. Art, poetry in 
particular, is a kind of knowledge different from 
science, revelation, or philosophy but of exactly. 
equal importance. Of course, form, feeling, and 
idea in it are inseparable. 


THE HILL OF DEVI. By E. M. Forster. Har- 
court. $4.00. In 1912 Forster visited the Indian 
state of Dewas at the invitation of the young 
Maharajah. Nine years later he returned as sec- 
retary to the Maharajah. Out of these experi- 
ences he wrote A Passage to India. In this book 
he has used the letters he wrote home and added 
many varied experiences; “a record of a van- 
ished civilization” he calls it. Very personal, 
picturesque, and sympathetic. Photographs. 


GONE WITH THE WINDSORS. By Iles 
Brody. Winston. $3.50. Indictment, exposé, 
revelation, call it what you will. Many people 
still find the Windsors interesting if controver- 
sial. The author is well qualified to write the 
story. He knew firsthand much of the material, 
past and present. He challenges some state- 
ments and issues made by the Duke. It is easy 
to see he is not biased in favor of either of them. 
One point is clear: he can find nothing in their 
lives to indicate anything they have done to 
make this a happier or better world. He ques- 
tions if life grows sweeter to them as time passes. 
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LITERATURE APPRECIATION: HOW TO 
READ NOVELS. Ruth Strang, educational col- 
laborator. Coronet. 16-mm sound, 13 minutes. 
Sale: black and white, $62.50; color, $125.00. 
For rental, contact local rental libraries. This 
addition to the “Literature Appreciation” series 
follows a boy “assigned” to read Silas Marner 
and tries to picture some of the mental processes 

» that he should go through. A narrator comments 
on the series of brief episodes. 

A short opening statement points out that we 
meet many people and should try to understand 
them: their lives, their motives, and their fears. 
Understanding why they act the way they do 
should then help us to understand ourselves bet- 
ter. After this worthy statement of purpose the 
movie turns to a boy, the central actor, as he 
picks up the book. The narrator then empha- 
sizes the need for a knowledge of the life of the 
author, and a few illustrative details about 
George Eliot are supplied. The reader is then en- 
joined to “picture” the setting and the char- 
acters. 

After a few shots of the settings of, and char- 
acters in, other novels, we come back to Silas 
Marner as he sits counting his money. Dunstan 
Cass, smartly dressed, then strides across a field 
and, in Silas’ absence, finds and steals the 
money. This section ends as Silas, distraught, 
discovers his loss. 

We turn then to scenes on the need for dis- 
cussing the book with friends and on tech- 
niques for giving traditional book reports, such 

} as describing the most interesting happening. 
rs This choppy pattern does not help much in 
| achieving the earlier, notable statement of aims. 


There is no emphasis on why Silas was a miser or 
b why Cass stole the money, but rather the more 
i usual recital of what happened. The student is 
not shown how to find that vital connection be- 
tween what happened and why it happened. 
However, during several trial runs in clas- 
ses of various ages, a good deal of interest 
was aroused. The best results were obtained in 


the eighth grade. 


Teaching Materials 
For Class Use 


The movie ably portrays a boy putting his 
mind to a book and reading it as a pleasurable 
experience, a good thing for many people to see. 


Epwarp J. GorDON 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


YOUR FUTURE IN THE WORLD OF 
WORK. Made under the direction of Dr. John L. 
Feirer. Society for Visual Education. Black and 
white filmstrips, 370 frames. Price $21.00. Your 
Future in the World of Work has a life-adjust- 
ment or guidance theme. Its aim is to help the 
student to survey the world of work and select 
for himself the right place in it. The seven film © 
strips cover the topics: “Exploring the World of 
Work,” “Selecting Your Life Work and Prepar- 
ing for It,” “Getting a Job,” and “Getting 
Ahead in Your Job.” 

A survey of the world’s work is effectively 
presented through bar graphs showing the num- 
ber and kinds of workers in a complete range 
from professional to unskilled workers. The na- 
ture of most of the occupations is explained; and 
the qualifications necessary for success in them 
are stated. Some of the questions in connection 
with the survey films are concerned only with a 
recall of facts and. figures; but, with additional 
questions and material which the teacher can 
supply, they can lead to stimulating discussions. 
The student might find out through the survey 
films and accompanying discussions which 
fields are already overcrowded and which he 
might well consider. 

“Getting a Job” and “Getting Ahead in Your 
Job” receive very practical treatment. Empha- 
sis is given to the importance of understanding 
one’s self with reference to personality and apti- 
tudes before choosing a job. Helpful suggestions 
are made on how to use the sources of job oppor- 
tunities, how to fill out an application blank, 
and how to make an interview. The films pre- 
sent material on the good characteristics an em- 
ployer looks for and the things an employer 
dislikes. 
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Guidance persons and teachers who teach 
units of work on occupations should find this se- 
ries of films helpful, particularly with juniors 
and seniors, who often feel an immediate con- 
cern for finding their places in the world of 
work. 

BLANCHE CAMDEN 


LEYDEN Community HicH ScHOOL 
FRANKLIN Park, ILLINOIS 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH WORK- 
BOOKS AND HANDBOOKS, GRADES 9, 10, 
11, AND 12. By Pauline M. Yates and Edward 
N. DeLaney. Row, Peterson. Pp. 256 each plus 
24-page booklet of Mastery Tests. $0.92 each. 
Our review in September incorrectly stated that 
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each book has four units. Actually the first three 
have ten each, and the fourth nine. Our de- 
scription of these workbooks as carefully organ- 
ized, detailed, clear, and conservative was 
accurate. 


PEOPLE IN LIVINGSTON. By Virginia 
French Allen. Crowell. Pp. 122. $1.25. This read- 
er for adults learning English consists of pleas- 
ant, little realistic, gay stories with adult— 
usually parental—interest told in language suit- 
able for-“second-stage’’ adult learners of Eng- 
lish. The six hundred words which the reader is 
assumed to know are listed, and the two hun- 
dred new words used are defined in footnotes 
and again in a glossary. Illustrated with expres- 
sive line drawings. 


For Individual Use 


THE DRAGON AND THE BOOK. Written 
and illustrated by Christine Price. Longmans. 
$2.75. The book of the title is a bejeweled Psal- 
ter made for Alfred, king of the English; the 
dragon represents the great army of the Danes, 
which is spreading fire and slaughter over Eng- 
land. The story describes the efforts of the boy 
Wilfrid to deliver the Psalter to Alfred. Success 
ultimately crowns these efforts, but not before 
Wilfrid and his dancing white pony, Juno, have 
tasted adventures that will make thrilling read- 
ing for any teen-age boy or girl. The author 
knows her way around the early English scene, 
and she evokes it with unusual charm and grace 
in both her text and her illustrations. Highly 
recommended. 

Tuomas G, BRUNI 


SoutH MouNTAIN Junior HicH SCHOOL 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE. By 
John R. Tunis. William Morrow. $2.50. Sixteen- 
year-old Robin Longe’s wealthy father has all 
the plans made for his son’s future. Robin is to 
be a champion pole-vaulter and a Bones man at 
Yale just as his father and grandfather were. 
Robin does not want to go to Yale or be a cham- 
pion pole-vaulter; his game is golf. Fretting 
under the distasteful plans and the general pat- 
tern of his upperclass life, Robin spends the 
summer hitchhiking across the country, earning 
his way by caddying. There is a good bit of golf- 
tournament action, a disillusioning little ro- 


mance with an older girl, and a rather boring 
travelogue with occasional ejaculations about 
what a great big wonderful country the United 
States is. The net result is that Robin decides it 
would be great, after all, to be a champion pole- 
vaulter and a Bones man at Yale. The book 
seems to represent a switch in the Tunis empha- 
sis and is one of the poorer things he has 
written. 

Dwicxt L. Burton 


Fiorma STATE UNIVERSITY 


PIRATE OF THE NORTH. By Garold 
McCracken. Lippincott. $3.00. Nineteen-year- 
old Jack, for some vague reason, imposes upon 
himself a test of his endurance by taking a cabin 
in a remote part of the Yukon. His encounters 
with the bear, the moose, and esrecially the 
wolverine make exciting, authentic reading. The 
author manages to portray some of the feelings 
of desolation that creep into this lonely boy and 
many of the processes of reasoning he under- 
goes. No teen-ager, girl or boy, should fail to 
find this tale appealing. 

FRANK E. Ross 
CHICAGO 


STAR ISLAND. By Marjory Hall. Illustrated 
by Judith Draper. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75. A 
skilfully handled characterization of an “in- 
between” sister in a large family by an author 
who understands adolescents and can also tell a 
good story. Carolyn Winters, at seventeen, feels 
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lonely and apart from her older and younger 
brothers and sisters. She becomes a counselor at 
a summer camp and in conscientiously accept- 
ing responsibility gains a self-confidence and a 
knowledge of human relations which helps her 
grasp her personal problems with more maturi- 
ty. Seventeen-year-old readers will discover that 
their own problems are not unique and will also 
painlessly acquire excellent vocational informa- 
tion about camp counseling. 


La TouRETTE STOCKWELL 
CHICAGO 


GOLDEN SLIPPERS. By Lee Wyndham. 
Longmans. $2.75. This sophisticated story of a 
young ballet student in the process of making a 
movie is written with a superficial lack of moti- 
vation. The young ballerina protagonist never 
struggles with a problem more weighty than 
what leotard to select for rehearsal; her relation- 
ships with her co-workers often give her pause to 
pout, but they always resolve to her liking. Al- 
though written in a pleasant style and with a 
generous amount of interesting ballet and mo- 
tion-picture background, it is doubtful this tale 
will contribute to the personal growth of teen- 
agers. 

FRANK E. Ross 
CHICAGO 


HOWL AT THE MOON. By Robert Hogan. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. On the pioneer trek 
west Obie worried about losing his dog Tip. 
Then he feared his father would shoot her for 
running with wolves. After Tip bore Star, Obie 
spent many trying moments sneaking food to 
him. Fortune ran out of patience when he dis- 
covered that his wife and son were harboring a 
“wolf-dog”’ without his knowledge. Red Charlie, 
a trapper, lightens the story with his tall tales. 
Fortune grows to appreciate Star. 


JAMES GULICK 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA, HiGH SCHOOL 


THREE APPLES FELL FROM HEAVEN. 
By Natalia Belting. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. Al- 
most anyone would enjoy reading this collection 
of unfamiliar legends about trees. The stories, 
simply and beautifully told, are taken from the 
folklore of many nations—India, the Philip- 
pines, Russia, India, Scotland, Palestine, 
Slovenia, Germany, Arabia, Ireland, and the 
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Creek and Seneca Indians. Included are tales of 
trees that talked, lemons containing princesses, 
and figs that made a man’s nose a foot long. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


FirtH STREET Junior HicH ScHoor 
BANGOR, MAINE 


NO SCHOOL ON FRIDAY. By Clarice Pont. 
McKay. $2.75. This story of Saudi Arabia ap- 
peals to very young teen-agers because of the 
novelty of the situation rather than because of 
any well-defined plot development. Mrs. Pont 
has lived with her family in Arabia, and her 
story presents an accurate and interesting pic- 
ture of a way of life that is probably typical of 
that of many American families living abroad. 
Easy reading. Large type. 

H. F. B. 


YOUR ORDERS, SIR. By Robert C. Du Soe. 
Longmans, Green. $2.50. The exciting adven- 
ture of a young naval officer during the War of 
1812, this story will appeal especially to junior 
high boys and to older reluctant readers. Aboard 
a private ship, the young officer is involved in a 
series of incidents with the British Navy, Ameri- 
can pirates under Lafitte, and the young wom- 
an who owns the ship. The reader will see naval 
warfare from a teen-ager’s point of view, based 
on experiences of young officers of that day. 


STANLEY B. KEGLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MICROBES AT WORK. By Millicent E. 
Selsam. William Morrow. $2.00. This little 
book is certain to make anyone who reads 
it “mold-conscious.”” Mrs. Selsam manages to 
impart her own enthusiasm for experiments and 
scientific knowledge to the reader. Helen Lud- 
wig’s fine illustrations add interest to the text 
and encourage the young reader to undertake 
the experiments suggested by the author. For 
junior high school. 


ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


GRANT ScHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


SENTRY IN THE NIGHT. By Charles G. 
Wilson. Illustrated by Frank J. Murch. Wash- 
burn. $2.75. The story of a German boy’s un- 
usual immigration to America. Anxious to go to 
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New York in 1776 to claim his inheritance, this 
teen-ager gets his desire when he is con- 
scripted into the Hessian army to fight the 
“rebels.” Although the reading is somewhat 
slow while the stage is being set, the boy’s ad- 
ventures while at sea, in battle, and as a captive 
make this worth-while reading for junior high 
boys who like adventure with a touch of reality. 


STANLEY B. KEGLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THREE RIVERS SOUTH: A STORY OF 
THE YOUNG ABE LINCOLN. By Virginia S. 
Eifert. Illustrated by Thomas Hart Benton. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.95. Mrs. Eifert’s initial effort in the 
juvenile field vividly re-creates Abe Lincoln’s 
flatboat journey down the Sangamon, Illinois, 
and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans in 1831. 
Commissioned with his stepbrother and _ his 
cousin to deliver a load of produce to the Cres- 
cent City, young Abe quickly proved to be the 
backbone and guiding genius of the venture, give- 
ing early evidence of qualities which were later 
to become synonymous with his name. Junior 
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high school readers, especially boys, should en- 
joy this fascinating story; they will derive a 
valuable and palatable lesson in American his- 
tory from it, too 

Tuomas G. BRUNI 


SovuTH MOUNTAIN JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A PUFFIN BOOK OF VERSE. Compiled by 
Eleanor Graham. (‘Puffin Story Book.”’) Pen- 
guin Books. Pp. 286. $0.65. This collection is in- 
tended for children, though of what age is 
doubtful, with selections ranging from nursery 
rhymes to Herrick’s “To Daffodils,’ Suckling’s 
“Why So Pale and Wan?” and Poe’s “Eldora- 
do.”’ The choices are all rather good, and the 
book should be useful in a family with children of 
various ages. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S Decem- 
ber choice for boys twelve to sixteen is Outlaw 
Red, by Jim Kjelgaard (Holiday House); for 
girls twelve to sixteen, Love, Laurie, by Betty 
Cavanna (Westminster). 


MNEMONICS 


To sePARate 


is to divide into PARts. 
It is NIce to have a Niece. 


CLEO CONGRADY 


Alvin, Texas, Junior High School 


Our principal is a man of principle. 


SepArate rates an A. 


LITERATURE IN THE TOPICAL UNIT—[Continued from p. 500| 


students to see this, although the main 

purpose of the unit may not be to devel- 

op ability to judge the “dirty” book. 
The topical unit opens fascinating pos- 


sibilities for revitalized teaching of litera- 
ture. But we need to be wary of its pit- 
falls and exploit its potentialities to the 
fullest. 
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ENGLISH e SOCIAL STUDIES e CORE CURRICULUM 


Do you need help 


for retarded readers 


Slow learners 


GRADED 
CORRECTIVE 
READING 
PROGRAM 


5 levels of readability 


Level A Friday—The Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B Alec Majors 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D Buffalo Bill 


Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 
Level E Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


Authoritative and easy to follow teaching 
helps for busy classroom teachers 


@ Teacher's Guide Book for each of the 14 titles 
@ Handbook on Corrective Reading for an effective program 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 


Send for FREE colorful pictorial map of historic U. S. Trails and information 
concerning this graded corrective reading program 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831 South Parkway * Chicago 16 © Dept. 394 
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English P rogram for Grades 7-12 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Fifth Edition 
J. C. TRESSLER and MARGUERITE B. SHELMADINE 


Boox 1, Boox 2, Boox 3 for Grade 7, Grade 8, Grade 9 
PRACTICE BOOKS Q-5, R-5, S-5 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fifth Edition 
J. C. TRESSLER 


Course One, Course Two, Course THREE, Course Four 
or 
Boox One, Book Two 


for Grade 9, Grade 10, Grade 11, Grade 12 
PRACTICE Books S-5, T-5, U-5, V-5 


Complete with Teacher's Manuals and Answer Books 


Pupils enjoy the lively content of these texts and the cleverly pointed cartoons. 
Teachers value the flexible organization, the many simplifying examples, and the 
variety of graded practice material. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Cuicaco 16 SAN FRANCIscO 5 ATLANTA 3 Dattas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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THIS PUBLICATION. IS REPRO- 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 


COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 
DUPLICATION RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION PROHIBITED. 


